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MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS. 


Tue English ancestry has been traced for 
@ few of the passengers of the Mayflower on 
her historic voyage from Plymouth, England, 
to Plymouth, Mass., in 1620; but as to 
most of them very little has thus far been 
aseertained, notwithstanding the many 
attempts that have been made. The follow- 
ing list contains the names of such of them 
as now have numerous descendants in the 
United States and as to whose ancestry but 
little has been discovered. I have given 
the known facts about them, including the 
names of their children, in the hope that 
some of your readers can furnish evidence 
of their descent, clues as to their probable 
ancestry, or suggestions as to possible lines 
of further inquiry. 

Alden, John, born about 1599, joined the 
‘ship at Southampton as a cooper. Children : 
John, Joseph, Elizabeth, Jonathan, Sarah, 
Ruth, Mary, David, Rebecca, Priscilla, and 
Zachariah. 

Allerton, Isaac, mar. first at Leyden, 
Holland, 4 Oct., 1611, Mary Norris, and 


secondly at Plymouth, Mass., before 1 June, 
1627, Fear Brewster. Children: Bartholo- 
mew, Remember, Mary, Sarah, and Isaac. 
Said to have been of London. He was 
probably born about 1588. 

Billington, John, married before 1605 
Eleanor Said to have been from 
London, probably over thirty-five years old 
in 1620. By tradition said to have been 
country bred. Children: John and Francis. 

Brown, Peter, married at Plymouth, 
1624-5, Martha Ford, widow. Children, so 
far as known: Mary, Priscilla, Rebecca, 
and Peter (though the existence of the last 
has been questioned). He was probably 
middle-aged in 1620, and is said to have been 
carpenter. 

Carver, John, governor and leader of the 
party, wife Katharine. Said in one account 
to have been the son of James Carver, of 
Lincolnshire, yeoman; in another to have 
come from Essex. Probably born about 
1560, or even earlier. Some suppose his wife 
to have been a sister of the Rev. John 
Robinson, the pastor of the pilgrim congrega- 
tion in Holland. 

Chilton, James, married before 1620. 
Had daughter Mary, who married John 
Winslow, and he left a married daughter in 
England. He was probably born at least 
as early as 1580. His wife’s name is said 
to have been Susanna, but it is not clearly 
proven. 

Cook, Francis, married in Holland Hester 
Said in one account to have come 
from Blyth, Yorkshire, near Austerfield. 
Children: Jacob, Jane, Esther, Mary, and 
John. He was born about 1582, and is said 
to have been from the north of England 
and a member of John Robinson’s congrega- 
tion both in England and Holland. ; 

Doty or Dotey, Edward, said to have 
been of London. Children: Edward, John, 
Thomas, Samuel, Desire, Elizabeth, Isaac, 
Joseph, and Mary. 

Eaton, Francis, married Sarah in 
England. Children: Samuel, Benjamin, 
and Rachel. Was a carpenter and of the 
Leyden congregation ; born probably about 
1595. 


Hopkins, Stephen, said to be of London ; 
married in England. Children: Giles, Con- 
stance, Oceanus, Damaris, Deborah, Caleb, 
Ruth, and Elizabeth. Believed to have 
been the Lay Reader of the Bermuda expe- 
dition of 1609 (see Purchas, iv-174). Born 
probably 1588 or earlier. His second wife, 
who came with him, was Elizabeth " 

Howland, John, born about 1593 (as 
supposed), perhaps brother of George How- 
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land, of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East (will 
28 May, 1646), or of the family of Newport 
Pond, Essex (see also will of Humphrey 
Howland, of London, 10 July, 1646). 
Children: Desire, John, Jabez, Hope, 
Elizabeth, Lydia, Ruth, Hannah, Joseph, 
and Isaac. He may have been related to 
John Carver. 

Mullins (Molyneux ?), William, of Dorking, 
Surrey, in 1620, but his children were not 
born there. He was probably born before 
1585 or 1580. Children: Joseph, Sara, 
Priscilla, and William. The last had Sara 
and Ruth born at Dorking after 1620, and 
then came to America. The daughter of 
William sen. (Sara) had married 
Blunden, and was living in England in 1621. 
Priscilla married John Alden. ; 

Priest, Degory, born about 1597, married 
in Leyden, 4 Nov., 1611, Sarah (Allerton) 
Vincent (widow of John). Had a dau. 
Mary and was a “hatter.” Left a wife and 
at least two children in Holland. 

Rogers, Thomas, probably born_ about 
1570 (more or less). Was of the Leyden. 
congregation. Children: Joseph, John, and 
Eleazer, and perhaps others. 

Sampson, Henry, probably born about 
1615; was a cousin of the Tilleys (John and 
Edward). Children: Stephen, John, James, 
Caleb, Elizabeth, Hannah, Mary, and Dorcas. 

Soule, George, born about 1599. = Chil- 
dren: John, George, Benjamin, Zachariah, 
Nathaniel, Elizabeth, Susanna, Mary, and 
Patience. 

Tilley, John, came with wife and daughter 
Elizabeth (who later married John Howland). 
His first wife has been thought to have been 
a daughter of John Carver. He may have 
come from near Larden, in Shropshire. Was 
probably born 1575 or earlier. (His brother 
Edward and wife Ann were also of the May- 
flower company.) His second wife, as is 
supposed, was Bridget van der Velde, whom 
he married in Holland; his dau. Elizabeth 
was probably born about 1607. 

Warren, Richard, married before 1611 
Elizabeth , who was born after 1583. 
Children: Mary, Ann, Sarah, Elizabeth, 
Abigail, Nathaniel, and Joseph. He may 
have come from Essex, and was probably 
born 1575 or earlier. 

White, William, perhaps a son of Bishop 
John White ; married at Leyden, 27 Jan.— 
1 Feb., 1612, Anna Fuller. He was pro- 
bably born about 1591. Children: Re- 
solved and Peregrine. 

Epwin A. Hitt, Historian, 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, Conn. 
1221, K. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND 
MARSTON: DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER, 
(See 10S. iv. 41, 121, 201, 302 ; v. 301, 382.) 


In his ship of fools Marston has found a 
place for 


some philosophers, and a few critics ; one of which 
critics has lost his flesh with fishing at the measure 
of Plautus’ verses; another has vow'd to get the 
consumption of the lungs, or to leave to posterity 
the true orthography and pronunciation of laugh- 
ing; a third hath melted a great deal o’ suet, worn 
out his thumbs with turning, read out his eyes, and 
studied his face out of a sanguine into a meagre 
spawling, fleamy loathsomeness,—and all to fin 
but why menfula should be the feminine gender, 
since the rule is, Propria quer maribus 
mascula dicas.—* The Fawn,’ IV. i. 218-28. 

This gird at fantastical scholars is a close 
imitation of Montaigne :— 


This man, whom about mid-night, when others 
take their rest, thou seest come out of his study, 
meagre looking, with trilling, 
syualide, and spauling, doest thou thinke that 
plodding on his books he doth seek how he shall 
vecome an honester man, or more wise, or more: 
content? There is no such matter. He wil either 
die in his pursuit, or teach posteritie the measure 
of Plautus verses and the true orthography of a 
Latine word.—Book i. chap. xxxviii. p. 110, col. 2.. 


Webster and Dr. Donne have reflections 
of a similar kind :— 


Sil. What’s that, Bosola? 

Delio. 1 knew him in Padua,—a fantastical 
scholar, like such who study to know how many 
knots was in Hercules’ club, of what colour Achilles’ 
beard was, or whether Hector were not troubled 
with the tooth-ache. He hath studied himself halt 
blear-eyed to know the true symmetry of Cesar’s 
nose by a shoeing-horn; and this he did to get the: 
name of a speculative man.—‘ The Duchess of Malfi,” 
III. iii. 49-58, p. 81, col. 1. 

As I shall have to show that Webster has. 
copied Dr. Donne in ‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’ 
it may not be amiss to hazard a guess here 
that his reference to Cesar and the turn he- 
has given to the passage in Montaigne were: 
suggested to him by the following :— 


We see in authors, too stiff to recant 

A hundred controversies of an ant ; 

And yet one watches, starves, freezes, and sweats,. 

To know but catechisms and alphabets 

Of unconcerning things, matters of fact, 

How others on our stage their parts did act, 

What Cesar did, yea, and what Cicero said. 

Why grass is green, or why our blood is red, 

Are mysteries which none have reach’d unto, &c, 

‘An Anatomy of the World,’ Il. 281-89, 

Of the philosophers in the ship of fools, 

One knows nothing; dares not aver he lives, goes, 
sees, feels. 

Nym. A most insensible philosopher. 

Don. Another, that there is no present time, and 


that one man to-day and to-morrow is not the same 
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man; so that he that yesterday owed money, to-day 
owes none, because he is not the same man. 

‘The Fawn,’ IV. i. 236-42. 
The philosophy is that of Montaigne, who 
argues that man can have no certainty about 
anything that is supposed to exist in or 
around him :— 


In few, there is no constant existence, neither of 
our being, nor of the objects...... Heraclitus avereth 
that no man ever entered twice one same river ; 
Epicharmus avoucheth that who ere while borrowed 
any money doth not now owe it; and that he who 
yesternight was bidden todinner this day, commeth 
today unbidden; since they are no more them- 
selves, but are become others, &e. 

Book ii. chap. xii. p. 309, cols. 1 and 2. 

Marston has snapped up a phrase from the 
following passage :— 

To those. well-meaning people there need no 
sharpe encounter or witty equivocation: their 
speech is altogether full and massie, with a naturall 
and constant vigor: they are a// epigram, not only 
taile, but head, stomacke and feet.—Book iil. 
chap. v. p. 444, col. 2. 

Don. That salt,—that criticism,—that very al/ 
epyyvam of a woman,—that analysis,—that com- 
pendium of wittiness !—* The Fawn,’ IV. i. 284-6. 

Webster, too, has acted similarly in regard 
to one that always lingers in my mind :— 


The sou/e must be held fast with ones teeth, since 
the lawe to live an honest man is not to live as long 
as they please, but so long as they ought.—Book ii. 
chap. Xxxv. p. 382, col. 1. 

Bosola (fatally wounded). Yes, 

soul in my teeth ; 

Tis ready to part from me. 
*The Duchess of Malti,’ V. v. 96-7, p. 100, col. 2. 
Mr. Bullen thinks that possibly there is 

an allusion in what follows to the execution 
of Sir Edward Digby, who, for his share in 
the Gunpowder Plot, was drawn, hanged, 
and quartered :— 

[ will rather marry a woman that with thirst 
drinks the blood of man! nay, heed me, a woman 
that will thrust in crowds,—a lady, that, being 
with child, ventures the hope of her womb,—nay, 
gives two crowns for a room to behold a goodly man 
three parts alive quartered, his ge ae hackled 
off, his belly lanch’d up. ay, ll rather marry a 
woman to whom these smoking, hideous, bloodtul, 
horrid, tho’ most just spectacles, are very lust, 
rather than reaccept thee.—‘ The Fawn,’ IV. i. 
e “hae 
The allusion may be to the execution of 
Sir Edward Digby, but the reflections of 
Marston are much like similar reflections in 
Montaigne :— 

_ Tcould hardly be perswaded before I had seene 
it, that the world could have afforded so marble- 
hearted and savage-minded men, that for the onely 
pleasure of murther would commit it; then cut, 
mangle, and hacke other members in pieces: to 
rouze and sharpen their wits, to invent unused 
tortures and unheard-of torments; to devise new 
and unknowne deaths, and that in cold blood, with- 


I hold my weary 


out any former enmitie or quarrell, or without any 
gaine or profit; and onely to this end, that they 
may enjoy the pleasing spectacle of the janguishing 
gestures, pitifull motions, horror-moving yellings, 
deep fetcht groanes, and_ lamentable voyces of a 
dying and drooping man. For that is the extremest 
point whereunto the crueltie of man may attaine.. 
—Book ii. chap. xi. p. 217, col. 1. 

Cuckolds, who publish their shame _ to. 
the world, are fools: they should rather 
wink at faults than expose them :— 


Curiosity is everywhere vicious, but herein per- 
nicious. It is meere folly for one to seeke to be- 
resolved of a doubt, or search into a mischiefe, for 
which there is no remedie, but makes it worse, but 
festereth the same: the reproach whereof is in- 
creased, and chiefely published by jealousie; and 
the revenge whereof doth more wound and disgrace 
our children then it helpeth or graceth iii. 
chap. v. p. 442, col. 1. 

Hercules. In all things curiosity hath been 
Vicious at least, but herein most pernicious. 

What madness is’t to search and tind a wound 
For which there is no cure, and which unfound 
Ne’er rankles, whose finding only wounds? 
But he that upon vain surmise forsakes 
His bed thus long, only to search his shame ; 
Gives to his wife ea. opportunity, 
Keeps her in idleful deliciousness, 
Heats and inflames imagination, 
Provokes her to revenge with churlish wrongs,— 
What should he hope but this? 

‘The Fawn,’ IV. i. 587-98. 

And why should men make such a pother 
about a matter that is dictated by the very 
laws of nature ? 


It lieth not in them [7.e., beara (nor perhaps in 

chastitie it selfe, seeing she is a female) to shield 

themselves from concupiscence and avoid desiring. 
k iii. chap. v. p. 440, col. 2. 

Hercules. Why should it lie in women, 

Or even in chastity itself (since chastity ’s a female), 

T’ avoid desires so ripened, such sweets so candied > 


: 


‘The Fawn,’ IV. i. 598-600. 

It is wisdom to proclaim yourself a cuckold, 
if you are such; by doing so you blunt the 
edge of your adversary’s weapon :— 

Wee flout him no lesse that toileth to prevent it, 
then laugh at him that is a cuckold and knowes it 
not...... It is a goodly sight to draw our private mis- 
fortunes from out the shadow of oblivion or dungeon 
of doubt, for to blazon and proclaime them on 
tragicall stages; and misfortunes which pinch us. 
not, but by relation.—Book iii. chap. v. p. 442, col. 2. 

Zuc. As for me, my Fawn, I am a bachelor now. 

Herc. But you are a cuckold still, and one that 
knows himself to be a cuckold. 

Zuc. Right, that’s it; and I knew it not, ’twere 
nothing; and if I had not pursued it too, it had 
lyen in oblivion, and shadowed _in doubt, but now 
T ha’ blazed it.—‘ The Fawn,’ IV. i. 376-81. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in being 
a cuckold :— 

I know a hundred cuckolds which are so honestly 
and little undecently. An honest man and a gallant 
_— is moaned, but not disesteemed by it.— 

00k iii. chap. v. p. 442, col. 2. 
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Hercules. Indeed, I must confess I know twenty 

are cuckolds, honestly and decently enough; a 
worthy gallant spirit (whose virtue suppresseth 
his mishap) is lamented, but not disesteem’d by it, 
&c.—* The Fawn,’ IV. i. 385-8. 
(Note that editions 1 and 3 read “‘ cuckolds, 
and decently and stately enough.” Mr. 
Bullen follows edition 2, which accords 
more closely with Montaigne.) 

And why should humble mortals complain 
of being cuckolds, when it is well known 
that even Cesar, Pompey, Cato, and‘Anthony 
were tarred with the same brush, and raised 
no objection to it ? 

Lucullus, Cesar, Pompey, Anthony, Cato, and 
divers other gallant men were cuckolds, and knew 
it, though they made no stirre about it.—Book iii. 
chap. v. p. 439, col. 2. 

Zuc. I found it out that I was a cuckold ! 

Here. Which now you have found, you will not 
be such an ass as Cvsar, geet Pompey, Lucullus, 
Anthony, or Cato, and divers other Romans,— 
cuckolds, who all knew it, and yet were ne'er 
divorced upon’t, &e.—* The Fawn,’ IV. i. 357-61. 
Besides, 

There is none of you all but hath made one cuckold 
or other.— Book iii. chap. v. p. 443, col. 1. 

Hercules. For there is few of us but hath made 
some one cuckold or other, &c.—‘ The Fawn,’ IV. i. 
392-3. 


CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


“GRANGERIZING.” 


THE question, Which was the first instance 
of ‘‘ extra-illustrating ” ? has not, I believe, 
been discussed in these pages. If we accept 
the expression as applying to any volume 
in which have been inserted drawings, 
engravings, maps, MS. notes, or additional 
matter of any kind, it is obviously probable 
that there are examples both recorded and 
existing before 1769. Granger in his dedica- 
tion says :— 

‘““This singular book, which has been the employ- 
ment of my leisure hours for several years of my 
life, will doubtless be numbered amongst my idle- 
nesses, perhaps my weaknesses, but, I hope, never 
amongst my sins.” 

The last proposition is debatable, but there 
is a suggestion that during the ‘ several 
years ”’ he was in correspondence or discussed 
the plan of the book with contemporary 
print-collectors and librarians. The evidence 
at hand does not predate the actual publica- 
tion of his work (1769). Thus W. Huddes- 


ford writes to him (Nov., 1772) :— 

“Your parting with the prints may be good 
«economy,—but why insult me with it? The good 
Arch.B.P. disposed of with more ease than he ever 
gave away a small living! And cruel usage! Poor 
Tony also! That Tu Brute stab has felled me 


quite. Perhaps you depend upon some future 

ublication. I will insert a clause that no tearing 
out of books shall be suffered. I will indurate 
Price’s Heart. None shall come from Bib. Bod. 
will do every scandalous and malicious thing that 
revenge can dictate. I will tell you of every Print 
I find, which ITimagine you have not seen. I will 
rake up every anecdote that can occasion you 
Labour and Waste of Paper to insert. 

“*T did hope to have dozed away the Winter in 
solitude and Deafness. But you have thrown down 
the glove, and I accept the challenge.” 


This is only an extract from a number of 
letters to Granger in my possession, but 
nearly all have been published in extenso ; 
see ‘Letters between the Rev. James 
Granger, M.A., Rector of Shiplake, and 
many of the Most Eminent Literary Men 
of his Time....Edited by J. P. Malcolm, 
Author of ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ from 
the Original in the possession of Mr. W. 
Richardson,” London, 1805. This Richard- 
son was the printseller of Covent Garden 
who published portfolios of portraits to 
illustrate the ‘ History.’ 

Huddesford’s threat to forbid the tearing 
of plates from books is of interest. As 
Granger’s biographer in the ‘ D.N.B.’ indi- 
cates, the advance in the price of prints 
after the publication of the ‘ History’ 
was remarkable, and their enhanced value 
explains the sale of Granger’s first collection 
of portraits, largely the gifts of sympathetic 
antiquaries. 

A little volume now before me is a very 
early example of extra-illustrating applied 
to a topographical work. To the third 
edition of J. C. Crull’s ‘ Antiquities of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster,’ there has been 
added in MS. ‘ The Lives of the Abbats of 
Westminster, extracted from Dart’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Westminster,’ abridged by John 
Prater. 1771.” In this are inserted thirty- 
four excellent sepia drawings of the monu- 
ments and a number of prints, including 
Hollar’s views of the north and west fronts, 
D. King’s view of the south front, and other 
less rare illustrations. 

I do not claim for this a date earlier than 
1772, but even that makes it of considerable 
interest, because I suggest it is very doubtful 
whether Granger’s plan was applied to any 
work except his own until many years later. 
Perhaps, even, it is not too much to claim 
that Pennant’s (‘ Of London,’ 1790) was the 
first topographical volume so dealt with. 
In fact, although he writes, ‘“‘I have con- 
densed into it all I could, omitted nothing 
that suggested itself, nor amplified anything 
to make it a guinea book,” there are many 
indications that he favoured the idea of 
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extra-illustration and prepared his book 
accordingly. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


ALPpHONSO: HAAKON.—These two—to 
many—somewhat unfamiliar Christian names 
are engaging much attention at the present 
time as borne by two kings who have married 
princesses of our royal family. 

Alphonso or Alfonso, King of Spain, is the 
thirteenth of his historic and time-honoured 
name in thatcountry. The first was Alphonso 
the Catholic, King of the Asturias, 739-58. 
The tenth was Alphonso the Wise, the com- 
petitor of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, for the 
Imperial crown. It was his sister Eleanor 
who was the beloved wife of Edward I. 
Their third son Alphonso, born at Beaune, 
in Gascony (famous for its wine), on the 
morrow of St. Clement, 1274, became, by 
the death of his brothers, his father’s heir, 
but died when ten years old, 19 Aug., 1284, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Alfonso is a name of Visigothic or Vandalic 
crigin, and is a contraction of Adalfuns, 
brought into Spain by one of these tribes 
from the southern shores of the Baltic, their 
original seat. Adel—in Anglo-Saxon ethel 
—meant noble, and funs—in A.-S. fus— 
meant eager. 

The late Mr. R. Ferguson in ‘ Surnames 
as a Science,’ p. 146, suggested that Adolphus, 
which represented this name in Germany, 
was not a mere Latinization of Adolph, the 
division of the syllables being Adol-fus, not 
Adolf-us. If that is so, then Adolfus, who 
occurs as a landholder in Essex in the days 
of Edward the Confessor (Dom. Bk.), may 
have been an Alfonso; but in the same 
record and county we find Adelulfus, which 
may be the same man, but is not the same 
name as spelt. The word fuss is still in use, 
although its meaning has changed for the 
worse; see Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
English Dictionary.’ 

It should be mentioned here that Miss 
Yonge in her ‘ History of Christian Names,’ 
ii. p. 237, wrote under the heading of 
‘Hilda :— 

“(Gothic Spain coined, however, the most noted 
form of the name when Hildefuns, or battle eager- 
ness, came on the Latin lips of her people to be 
Ildefonso or Ilefonso, as the great Bishop of Toledo 
of the seventh century was called. Then, shorten- 


ing into Alfonso, the name came to the second 
gallant king of the Asturias,” &c. 

Haakon, though a popular and favourite 
Christian name in Norway and Sweden, is 
hardly known here, except perhaps in Hull. 
In the Orkney and Shetland Isles, however, it 


seems to have been kept up from the days 
of Earl Hakon, the half-brother of the Earl 
St. Magnus. The first Hakon, King of 
Norway, was brought up at the Court of our 
King A®thelstan, and henceforward known 
as Hakon Atthelstane-fostre. 

It appears from Domesday Book that in 
the days of Edward the Confessor there was 
one landholder named Hacon in each of 
these shires : Essex, Norfolk, Derby, Chester, 
Hants, and Wilts. When we come to 
tenants at the date of the survey—1086— 
we find only one—Acun or Hacon. He 
was holding lands at Hainton and elsewhere 
in Lincolnshire, and left three sons called 
fitz Hacon ’’—William, Alan, and Radulf. 
William, the eldest, was Sheriff of the county 
in the reign of Henry I., and had two sons, 
Thomas and Simon. ‘“ Thomas fitz William 
fitz Hacun” left an only daughter and 
heiress, Grace de Saleby, wife of Brian de 
Lisle, but had no issue. Her heirs were a 
Warwickshire family called De Hardreds- 
hull, but the name of Hacon, as we usually 
spell it, was never used or revived by their 
descendants. 

There is a village in Lincolnshire called 
Hacconby, in D.B. Haconesbi. 

A. S. Extis. 


Westminster. 


SpanisH ‘‘ SoLEDADILLA.”’—So far as I 
know, no translation has ever appeared in 
English of the dainty verse-form known in 
Spanish as a soledadilla. This must surely 
be the shortest of all existing fixed forms of 
poem. The triolet has eight lines; the 
quatrain, which we have borrowed from the 
Persians, has four; but the soledadilla has 
only three, and of those the first, which rimes 
with the third, is always much shorter than 
the others. Now that the study of Spanish 
has received such a noteworthy impetus, 
the following specimens of this quaint 
measure may be welcome to many readers : 

(a) Fatigas 
Yo por la calle no loro, 
Porque la gente no diga. 
(b) Por ti 
Las horitas de la noche 
Me las paso sin dormir. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“ Crever.”’—That the word clever has 
caused much trouble to etymologists is well 
known. The only adequate account of it 
is that given in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and my present 
object is merely to add a few supplementary 
notes that help to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of the view there given. 

The first hint as to its origin came from 
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Mr. Wedgwood, 
kléver, ‘‘ clever,” as existing in Danish 
dialects; and he further called attention 
to the M.E. cliver, *‘ a claw,” and to Dunbar’s 
use of cleverus, as exemplified by Jamieson. 

In 1889 I quoted the E.Fries. kliifer, 
“clever,” as explained by Koolman. I had 
previously (in my ‘ Dictionary’) quoted 
the M.E. clifer, ‘‘ ready to seize,” from ]. 221 
of the ‘ Bestiary,’ and called attention to 
Sir T. Browne’s notice of the E. Anglian 
clever. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ explains that the E. Fries. 
kliifer should rather have been *klifer, and 
implies that the Dan. dialect forms kldver, 
klever, likewise exhibit a wrong vowel; for 
the true base is *klif-, the weak grade of 
*klzf-, “‘ to adhere to,” the root from which 
the A.-S. clifian, ** to adhere to,’’ was formed 
as a secondary or weak verb. 

We know how much confusion has existed 
between the strong verb cleave, “* to split,” 
and the weak verb cleave, *‘ to adhere to,” 
although they were originally wholly un- 
connected, and belonged to different con- 
jugations. The base of the latter, as above 
noted, is *klif ; but the base of the former is 
*kleuf. 

Either owing to a similar confusion, or 
from some phonetic cause, the O. Norse 
klifa, “ to climb ”’ (originally ‘ to stick to ”’), 
appears in Danish as klyve ; and Norwegian 
dialects have both kliva and klyva, which 
rendered the stressed vowel uncertain. 
Moreover, the Dan. dial. kléver was doubt- 
less affected by association with Dan. 
klégtig, also meaning ‘shrewd,’ of which 
the original sense was probably “skilful in 
discerning,” as it is ultimately connected 
with cleave, ‘‘ to split, to separate.’”? Hence 
the misspellings of the E. Fries. and Dan. 
dialect forms can be accounted for, and their 
‘connexion with the M.E. cliver, adj., ‘ ready 
to seize,” and the A.-S. clifer, ‘‘a claw,” 
clifian, *‘ to cleave to,” can then be estab- 
lished. 

But this is not all. The A.-S. clifian, 
O.Sax. klibhon (as Schade writes it), corre- 
spond to Du. kleven, G. kleben, to cleave to, 
with an e. Similarly, Kalkar records a 


who quoted the form 


Mid. Dan. klever (which we have all missed), | 


meaning precisely “sprightly” (cf. Norf. 


or “crafty.” No wonder that he compares 
it, as he does, with our own word. 

When we observe the spelling of clever 
and that of Dunbar’s cleverus, and further 
observe the counties in which the dialect- 
word clever is in use, I think we may fairly 
assume that, after all, it is not a native word, 


tields is a 
clever, “‘ active”), and secondly clever” 


but is of Scandinavian (perhaps, indeed, of 
specifically Danish) origin. This would 
also account, to some extent, for the late- 
ness of its introduction into the standard 
speech. WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


W. Strow.—All those who are interested 
in London topography know more or less 
what is in print with regard to John Stow, 
the honoured historian of our city. There 
is, however, an obscure Stow about whom, 
perhaps, some one of your correspondents 
could give me a little information. He wrote 
a booklet with a title of which the first part 
is somewhat similar to that of the famous 
‘Survey.’ It runs as follows :— 

“Remarks on London, being an exact Survey of 
the Cities of London and Westminster, Borough of 
Southwark, and the Suburbs and Liberties con- 
tiguous to them. By W. Stow, London. Printed 
for T. Norris at the Looking Glass and H. Tracy at 
the Three Bibles, on London Bridge, 1722.” 

At the beginning is an ‘ Epistle Dedicatory, 
to his Royal Highness, George Prince of 
Wales,” also a quaint preface, in which we 
are told that one of the designs of 
“this piece is to shew people how to spell and write 
their superscriptions on letters, for a bad 
yand and wrongful orthography, or false spelling, 
a fault too incident to many men as well as women 
in general, have caused the miscarriage of many 
letters ; which is not only a loss to the Crown, as 
the general and penny post offices are a branch of 
the royal revenue, but may also prove a great 
detriment to the writer as well as to the person 
wrote to.” 

The earlier portion of the ‘Survey ” 
contains a list of all the streets, lanes, &c., 
in London, with some quaint topographical 
notes interspersed. Here are specimens of 
these notes taken at random :— 


‘*Luteners Lane in Drury Lane. It is commonly 
called Newtners Lane, but the wickedness of the 
inhabitants having gain’d (as well as some places by 
it) the name of Little Sodom, they have given it 
the nice name of Charles Street, as a stone shews 
at the west end of it.” 

“Paris Garden by Gravel Lane, Southwark. 
Here was formerly much bearbaiting, and other the 
like sports, which are now used at Hockley i’? th’ 
Hole; also was lately a large pond for the ducking 
of scolding women, but is now down, and here is a 
plying place for watermen.” 

i: oes Yard by Tothill Fields. In this yard are 
almshouses founded by Dame Dacres, a lady of 
honour to ya Elizabeth, and in the above said 

ridewell for the correction of sturdy 
rogues and strumpets.” 

“Little Sanctuary, in King Street. Here is the 
ancient Three Tun tavern, kept at present by Mr. 
Beech the quaker.” 

Then follows a short account of the cathe- 
drals, chapels, and churches of London. 
The volume concludes with particulars 
about the London Post Office, a table of 
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hackney coach rates, &c., and “an exact 
and compleat list of the flying coaches, stage 
coaches, waggons, and carriers, with the 
inns they come to and days of the week they 
go out of London.” From this one can 


ascertain the names of all the chief London 
inns at the time that the volume was pub- 
lished. 

My copy has the heraldic book-plate of 
John Towneley, Esq. 


Puitiep NORMAN. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION.—The following 
reference to Shakespeare has not, I think, 
been noted in the ‘“ Allusion books” or 
“N. & Q.’: it may perhaps be familiar to 
the Baconians.:— 

See how the Learned Shades do meet, 

And like friall shadowes fleet, 

More in number then were spide 

To flock ’bout the Dulichian Guide. 

The first, Museus, then Catullus, 

Then Naso, Flaccus, and Tibullus ; 

Then Petrarch, Sydney, none can move 

Shakespeare out of Adonis Grove, 

There sullenly he sits ; but these 

Admire thy novell Rhapsodies, 

Dear Friend, which ever shall subsist, 

Spite of Oblivion’s hiding-mist. 

Anthony Davenport. 

To the Author, before Sheppard’s * Loves 
of Amandus and Sophronia,’ 1650. 


G. THorN Drury. 


VERSAILLES. — Anachronisms are often 
amusing; and I came across one recently 
which I have not seen noticed. Mickle (best 
known by his translation of the ‘ Lusiad ’ 
of Camoens) wrote an elegy on Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in which, after mention of the death 
of Francis II. by which she became a young 
widow, occur the lines :— 

No more a goddess in the swimming dance, 

May’st thou, O queen! thy lovely form display, 
No more thy beauty reign, the charm of France, 

Nor in Versailles’ proud bowers outshine the day. 

The palace at Versailles was built by 
Louis XIV., nor was there a royal residence 
of any sort in what was formerly a village, 
until Louis XIII. erected a small chateau 
as a sort of hunting-lodge in 1632. This was 
about seventy-two years after Mary returned, 
& widowed queen, to Scotland. 

W. T. Lynn. 


Warwick PuncH Warwick 
Castle is an interesting sketch, by L. A. 
Hawkes, of an old woman, with the following 
inscription :— 

_““T myself have seen this Punch Bowl filled four 
times when the present Earl came of age. It holds 
18 Gallons of Brandy, 18 Gallons of Rum, 100 Gallons 
18 of Water, lemons and Sugar in proportion. Jan. 11, 
72. 

Watrter LOVELL. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Prius AND Minus.—The modern quasi- 
prepositional use of these words is obviously 
not founded on any similar use in Latin, and 
its origin seems to need more elucidation 
than it has received. From evidence con- 
tained in Cantor’s ‘ Vorlesungen  itiber 
Geschichte der Mathematik,’ vol. ii., second 
ed., 1899, it appears likely that the origin 
was mercantile rather than mathematical. 
With this agrees the earliest English example 
found in the material collected for the 
Dictionary: ‘‘ Item, v. yerdys mynus the 
nayle, welwet blake, at xjs., liiijs., iijd. ob.” 
(1481-90 in ‘Howard Household Books,’ 
p- 317). Can any one supply other early 
instances ? Any good examples down to 
the seventeenth century would be welcome. 
I should also be glad to have any evidence 
(in addition to that supplied by Cantor) 
bearing on the early history of the mathe- 
matical (or commercial) use of plus and 
minus in other countries. How far back 
can the equivalent use of moins be traced in 
French ? HenrRY BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


‘ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE FAMILIES,’ EDITED 
BY OswaLp Barron.—In the able review 
of the above in The Atheneum of 30 June, 
p. 789, it is stated that for inclusion in the 
above “ evidence is asked... .of an ancestry 
in the male line on an estate in the county 
before the accession of George III. on 
25 October, 1760.” Can it be explained 
how, on that principle, the family ot Dryden, 
of Canons Ashby in that county, is included ? 
The male ancestry is deduced from John 
Turner, who in 1781 (twenty years after the 
accession of George III.) married the heiress 
of Canons Ashby and took the name of 
Dryden. Of course, in virtue of descent 
from that marriage, the present family have 
a female descent from the house ot Dryden ; 
but their inclusion among the nineteen 
families who in that county possess estates 
derived in the male line since 1760 gives the 
impression that they, like the others, were 
similarly descended. G. E. C. 


Lapy Hore or Kerse.—According to 
G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Baronetage,’ Sir 
Alexander Hope of Kerse, Ist Bt. (1637-73), 
married, 12 Nov., 1659, at Delft, ‘‘ Mistress 
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Louisa Hunter.” On 16 Nov., 1687, as 
Fountainhall records, Sir William Binning, 
late Provost of Edinburgh, ‘* pursued Hope 
of Carse on the testament of Col. [John] 
Gordon,” who was one of the murderers of 
Wallenstein. In connexion with the case 
a copy of Gordon’s will, made at Lubeck in 
1648, was got, and is now in the Commis- 
sariot of Wigtown. Although there is much 
evidence bound up with the will, it is not 
clear how Lady Hope was connected with 
the colonel. Her aunt is given as Mrs. 
Petrie, who seems to have been the daughter 
of Gordon’s mother by her third husband, 
Lieut. Vitz. Can any reader solve the point ? 
The name Hunter does not come into the 
documents at all. J. M. Bunwocu. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘Diary oF aN Invauip.’—Napier in his 
‘Peninsular War,’ Book IT. chap. vi., points 
out that the celebrated Convention of Cintra 
was executed at a distance of thirty miles 
from that place :— 

“*Yet Lord Byron has gravely sung that the con- 
vention was signed in the Marquis of Marialva’s 
house at Cintra, and the author of the ‘ Diary of an 
Invalid,’ improving upon the poet’s discovery, 
detected the stains of ink spilt by Junot upon the 
occasion.” 

Who was the author of the ‘ Diary of an 
Invalid’ ? Won. H. PEEt. 


Rector of Little 
Chart, near Ashford, Kent, writes to me :— 

“Only last I was amused at hearing a 
strange use of a familiar word in this locality. Some 
one inquiring for cottage lodgings asked if she could 
not be taken in at a certain cottage. The reply 
was, ‘Oh, no! they have got two or three of the 
Hypocrites staying there.’ These lodgers proved to 
be some members of a travelling theatrical com- 
pany. It is curious that the word should have been 
used in its original sense.’ 

It is certainly curious, as such a use of 
the English word is not recorded either in 
‘N.E.D.” or in ‘E.D.D.’. I wonder if any 
of your correspondents can furnish other 
examples of this classical use of the word. 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


SERBIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary.—In_ his 
‘Simplified Grammar of the Serbian Lan- 
guage’ Mr. Morfill remarks that “‘ a Serbo- 
English dictionary is still a desideratum, 
and the student must betake himself to 
German aids.” Is this still true? Can any 
reader tell me if a Serbian-English dictionary 
has ever been published? I can hear of 
none, yet it seems impossible that this 
beautiful tongue—quite the best worth 


study of all the Slavonic languages, Russian 
alone excepted—should so long have been 
neglected here. Apparently Mr. Morfill’s is 
the only Serbian grammar in English. There 
are fortunately many good Serbian grammars. 
in German, such as those by Macun, Vymazal, 
&e. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


LirERARY PastimEs.—Reading the follow- 

ing curious Latin couplet, 

Odo tenet muliem 

Madidam mappam tenet anna, 
the singularity of which is obvious, I was 
reminded of a similar Latin couplet which 
the long-forgotten Dr. Stern, of Abyssinian 
fame, propounded to me when I was @ very 
small boy staying with one of my father’s 
friends in the country, and the precise form 
of which I have never come across anywhere. 
It ran like this when broken up into syllables : 

Te. te.ro.ro. ma. ma, &e., 
and read, when combined into good Latinity, 
thus :— 

Te tero Roma date telum latete. 

Perhaps some of your learned readers can 
tell me the exact form of this trifle, and also 
give other examples in ancient and modern 
languages to amuse us. The Jews diverted 
themselves on occasions in precisely the 
same way, but I cannot give examples. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


“Paauw.”—In the ‘H.E.D.’ the word 
‘“Paauw” is defined as ‘‘ the name applied 
generally in S. Africa to species of Bustard.”” 


Is species here singular or plural ? 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


PauL BRADDON, TOPOGRAPHICAL ARTIST. 
—His water-colour drawings of old buildings 
in Lancashire and elsewhere seem in most 
cases, to be “ worked up ”’ from engravings 
and drawings. Biographical particulars of 
him are desired. He is of recent date, and 
may, indeed, still be living. Cc. W. 8S. 

Manchester. 


Hatr-Marriep. — The following curious 
entry appears in the martiage registers of 
Horsley, co. Gloucester (see Phillimore’s 
‘Gloucestershire Parish Registers: Marriages,” 
vol. xii.) :— 

“John Pegler and Ann Thomas were half- 
married, I proceeded no further, because_they paid 
me but one-half, viz., 2s. 6¢.”—11 Aug., 1732. 

I have, in the past twenty years, searched 
a great many registers, and do not remember 
ever seeing any entry of alike nature. 

It is a pity the parson did not mention 
how far he had proceeded in the service 
before he discovered that the fee he required 


& oh 
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was not forthcoming. The vicar was buried 
21 Feb., 1732/3, and on 23 June, 1734, a John 
Pegler married Lydia Prout. What became 
of Ann Thomas ? and was John ready with 
the full fee on his second venture ? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


St. Epirx.—Was there ever a St. Edith ? 
or is there a mistake in the translation of a 
will recently sent to me from Norwich, dated 
1450? “the feast of St. Edith, 23 Sept.” 
Would it be St. Giles ? 

(Mrs.) F. H. Suckiinea. 

Highwood, Romsey, Hampshire. 


LITERARY ALLUSIONS.—Exact reference 
wanted for the following remarks and allu- 
sions. 

“Milton was never so much a regicide as 
when he smote King David.” Apparently 
apropos of Milton’s versions of the Psalms. 

““Lowell’s hideous and Beotian jest on 
Milton’s blindness”? (Swinburne, ‘ Studies 
in Prose and Poetry,’ p. 40). 

Landor (‘ Last Fruit off an Old Tree ’) :— 
Three women France hath borne, each greater far 

than all her men. 
Two are Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday: 
who was Landor’s third? , 

Jane Austen, ‘ Persuasion,’ chap. xx. :— 

“Anne [Elliot] placed herself nearer the end of 
the bench......more within the reach of a passer-by. 
She could not do so without comparing herself with 
Miss Larolles, the inimitable Miss Larolles; but 
still she did it......” 

Who was the inimitable Miss Larolles ? 
Kk. Str. J. 8. 


WartTLine STREET.—‘ The Twelve Churches; 
or, Tracings along Watling Street,’ was pub- 
lished in 1860. Is the author known ? 
There is no name given in the ‘ Book of 
British Topography,’ by J. P. Anderson, of 
the British Museum. ANDREW OLIVER. 


Sun AnD SprriTUALITy.—The sun is said 
to have been the badge of the spirituality. 
What is the precise meaning of this word ? 
and in what way would a badge be used in 
connexion with it ? JouN T. Pace. 


“SOLIDARITY OF THE HUMAN RACE.”’— 
Was this phrase coined by the French Com- 
munists ? MEDICULUS. 


_ BUNSEN ON THE VALE OF YoRK.—On the 
title-page of Thomas Gill’s ‘ Vallis Ebora- 
censis,’ 1852, is quoted: ‘“‘ The Vale of York 
is the most beautiful and romantic vale in 
the world, the Vale of Normandy excepted.— 
Chevalier Bunsen.’ The same_ sentence 
reappears in an article on ‘ Yorkshire’ in 


The Quarterly Review, October, 1868, p. 492 ; 
but in neither case is there any reference to 
book or authority, nor are we told when and 
to whom the statement was made. Is there 
not an error ? and ought not Lombardy to 


be substituted for ‘‘ Normandy ” ? 
W. C. B. 


MortTIMER OF TROWBRIDGE, WILTS.— 
Edward Mortimer, who owned property in 
Trowbridge and Lower Studley, Wilts, and 
in Norton St. Philip, Somerset, during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and 
who died at Trowbridge in 1704, married 
Katharine Houlton, sister of John Houlton 
of Bradford, Wilts (who married Jane Selfe, 
of Benacre), and of Joseph Houlton, of 
Trowbridge. Sarah Mortimer, the grand- 
daughter of Edward Mortimer, married 
Benjamin Horlock, of Trowbridge. Can 
any of your readers give information about 
the ancestors of Edward Mortimer, and the 
name of his father and place of residence ? 

C. MortIMER. 


Albany Hotel, Hastings. 


TappoLe.—Can any one furnish a list of 
the local names of the tadpole used in English- 
speaking countries? A Scotch friend of 
mine says the common tadpole is a “ paddy 
leddle,” but probably there are other names 
for it beyond Tweed. “ Bull-head,” ‘ “bully,” 
‘* pod-noddle,”’ “‘ pot-noddle,” and I believe 
other words are current in Lincolnshire. 
What is American for tadpole ? A. D. 


Heratpic SurNAME.—Can any reader 
give the origin of the surname of the family 
to which the following arms belong? Arg., 
a chev. engr. sa. between three crabs gu. 

Has this bearing been assumed by more 


than one family ?_ If so, by whom ? 
F. P—t. 


BELL FAMILY OF ANNANDALE.—Informa- 
tion regarding this family, and their crest 
and motto, with any details as to the origin 


of these, is sought. 
ALEXANDER PATRICK. 


BisHop Istanp.—I am much interested in 
Bishop Island, off the coast of Clare, and 
should be glad to know why it was so called. 
There was in years gone by a monastic estab- 
lishment on the island. Was the name 
derived from a priest ? and if so, who was 
he, and of what family or origin? Some 
tale hangs by the name of the island, I pre- 
sume, and possibly some romance. 

Rosert MIcHELL, F.R.Corn.Inst. 


“OQ DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 
—Is it known who composed this song ? 
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Or is it a traditional child-song? I have 
heard different versions of it, both words 
andfair, though the variations are not very 
considerable of either. This verse was in 
vogue in the Isle of Man :— 
He*promised to. buy me a fairing should please me, 
And then for a kiss, O he vowed he would tease me; 
He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons 

To tie up my bonny brown hair. 

In Liverpool, as an alternative to this 
verse, though it must surely be a separate 
verse, I have heard sung the following :— 
He promised to buy me a garland of roses, 

A basket of lilies, a garland of posies, 
A little straw hat, and a bunch of blue ribbons 
To tie up my bonny brown hair. 

Are there any other variants or any other 
verses ? Can any one give the complete 
song? Is the pretty little air traditional ? 
Where can I see the prettiest version of it ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


CLEMENT'S INN SUNDIAL.—What is authen- 
tically known of this figure of a kneeling 
negro boy, which was in Clement’s Inn garden 
until built over, and is now in the Temple 
Gardens ? Waiford (‘ Old and New London,’ 
iii. 33) says it is of bronze, and was brought 
from Italy, early in the eighteenth century, 
by Lord Clare ; but in a publication of 1857 
it is said to be the only specimen in London 
of the work of Johan van Nost, who had a 
lead foundry in Piccadilly, somewhere near 
the present White Horse Street, in the time 
of Queen Anne, and who cast the two curious 
leaden vases at the south front of Hampton 
Court Palace. Albert Smith, in his novel 
“The Adventures of Christopher Tadpole,’ 
alludes to the Clement’s Inn figure as sug- 
gestive of “hot pies’’—a mode of street 
gaming formerly in vogue, of which par- 
ticulars may be found in Mayhew’s ‘ London 
Labour and London Poor.’ 

(Con. MALET stated at 6S. ix. 338 (1884) that the 
Earl of Granard has a similar sundial, which came 
from the Earl of Moira’s house in Dublin. A letter 
on the subject from the late A. J. C. Hare was 
printed at the same reference. } 


*““ NO RICHES FROM HIS LITTLE STORE.”’— 
Will some contributor kindly refer me to an 
early publication of this familiar song, and 
if possible identify its author ? I give one 
verse :— 

No riches from his little store 
My lover could impart ; 
He gave a boon I valued more : 
He gave me all his heart. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“RED RUIN.”—The present Minister of 
Education notes in his ‘ Life of Hazlitt’ 


that Tennyson has made famous the above 
phrase, used by the essayist in his vivid 
description of the ‘‘ fight,” in which Neate 
makes “ red ruin ” of Hickman’s cheek. 
Did Hazlitt originate this happy expres- 
sion ? I confess with shame that I do not 
know when or where the late Laureate 
employed it. Cuas. GILLMAN. 
[King Arthur says to Guinevere, 
The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws. 
See Tennyson’s Idyll of ‘ Guinevere,’ 1. 423.] 


ANGLICAN CLERGYMEN.—I shall be much 
obliged to any one who can furnish me with 
biographical notes concerning the following 
Church of England ministers about whom 
the usual works of reference (as Hennessy, 
Foster, &c.) are practically silent. I give, 
as briefly as possible, all the facts I have. 
Cockbaine, Christopher; died (blind) 
21 Nov., 1844; buried in churchyard cf 
Threlkeld, Cumberland; bequeathed 501. 
to the parish ; does not appear to have been 
rector.* 

Heckstall, Brooke, born 22 April, 1724 ; 
admitted to Merchant Taylors’ School, 1736 ; 
of Eman. Coll. Camb., LL.B., 1747; rector 
of SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John 
Zachary, London, 17 Sept., 1764, to 5 April, 
1780 ; died on latter date. 

Maude, John, A.M., rector of same, 
10 Feb., 1690, to April, 1696; interred in 
church on the 20th of the month ; previously 
vicar of Walthamstow 

Snowe, Richard, rector of same, 9 May, 
1780, to 6 Feb., 1788; buried in church 
seven days later. 

Teste, William, rector of St. John Zachary 
between 1551 and 1560. 

WILLIAM McMurray. 

6, Clovelly Road, Ealing, W. 


EARTHQUAKES IN WALES.—-There was an 
earthquake shock at Neath, in South Wales, 
on27 June. Can any of your correspondents 
oblige me with the date of an earthquake 
shock which I felt at Neath in the early 
thirties ? It was before March, 1836, and 
I distinctly remember it. i 


CHALICE AT LEOMINSTER CHURCH.—Where 
can I see an illustrated account of a fine pre- 
Reformation chalice which was in 1853 in 
the custody of the rector and churchwardens 
of Leominster ? Has any detailed account 
of the church plate of Herefordshire been 
printed ? T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A, 

Lancaster. 


* Information concerning his sister Deborah, born 


in 1763, will also be welcome. 
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HAMPSHIRE BOOKSELLERS AND 
PRINTERS. 
(10 S. v. 481.) 


Mr. F. A. Epwarps mentions, in his 
Winchester list, ‘‘T. Blagden, printer, 
1784-96.” According to The Hampshire 
Chronicle of 17 May, 1790, ‘“‘ Mr. [Thomas] 
Blagden, printer and bookseller’ of that 
city (being a widower, aged thirty-four : 
see Harl. Soc. Publ. xxxv. 74), married on 
9 May, 1790, “ Miss [Frances] Hawkins, 
only daughter of the late Rev. William 
Hawkins, formerly vicar of Boldre and 
Lymington, Hants.” It appears from the 
pedigree in Anderdon’s ‘ Life’ of Bishop 
Ken, vol. ii. p. 828 (second edition, 1854), 
that this vicar of Boldre was great-grandson 
of Izaak Walton, the angler, and that his 
father was William Hawkins, the great- 
nephew, executor, and first biographer of 
the bishop. As to William Hawkins, the 
biographer, and his father, Dr. William 
Hawkins, Prebendary of Winchester, see 
9 S. vi. 371; vii. 477; 10 S. i. 127. The 
biographer, who had been a Winchester 
scholar, entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 3 Oct., 1698, and at the Middle 
Temple, 25 May, 1706. Anderdon records 
the marriage of William Hawkins, vicar 
of Boldre, with the widow of Tre- 
herne (I should be grateful for further par- 
ticulars of this lady), but he assigns to them 
no children. On the other hand, he states 
that “Thomas Knapp Blagdon, of Win- 
chester ’ (was he the printer or another ?), 
married Frances Hawes, a niece of the vicar 
of Boldre. The vicar was of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, B.A. 1739-40, and was at 
Boldre from 1751 to 1777. One Thomas 
Nixon Blagden, son of John, of Chichester, 
gent., became scholar at Winchester College 
in 1798. He was afterwards Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, B.D., and was 
appointed vicar of Washington in 1828, and 
rector of Ashurst, Sussex, in 1836. Was he 
related to the printer ? 

The following notes upon some of the 
other Winchester booksellers or printers 
mentioned in Mr. Epwarps’s list may be 
of use to readers desirous of obtaining further 
information about them. 

Isaac James Philpot, of Winchester, 
married Mary Round at the Cathedral, 


22 June, 1730 (Cath. Reg.). 
William Prior, of S. Stoneham, paper- 


Stoneham, sp., aged 23, at the Cathedral, 
2 May, 1736 (Cath. Reg.—Harl. Soc. 
xxxvi. 137). 

David Henry, born near Aberdeen, 26 Dec., 
1710, died at Lewisham, 5 June, 1792, and 
buried there 13 June. ‘‘ For more than 
fifty years he took an active part in the 
management of The Gentl ’s Mag 
editor, with R. Cave, 1754-66; alone, 
1766-78; with J. Nichols, 1778-92. His 
first wife, whom he married in 1736, was 
Mary, sister of Edward Cave (‘D.N.B.,’ 
ix. 338). See Gent. Mag., Ixii. i. 578; 
Nichols’s ‘ Lit. Anecd.,’ iii. 423, &c.; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of Books. 

James Ayres. Cf. John Meaisey, infra. 
Thomas Burdon, of St. Michael’s, Win- 
chester, bookseller, bach., aged 27, married 
Jane Widmore, widow, aged 30, at St. 
Michael’s, 16 April, 1765 (Parish Reg.— 
Harl. Soc. xxxv. 115). 

John Burdon is described as having been 
“of College Street” in the notice of the 
death of his third son Charles (Hampshire 
Chronicle, 29 Aug., 1803). Charles, one of 
four sons, died aged 24 (Nichols’s ‘ Lit. 
Anecd.,’ iii. 673 ; Gent. Mag., \xxiii. i. 887). 
Another son, the Rev. George Burdon, M.A., 
rector of Falstone, Northumberland, who 
had been a Winchester scholar (1783), 
died at Ramsgate on 22 July, 1834 (Gent. 
Mag., N.S. ii. 550). 

William Greenville, of St. Mary Calendar, 
Winchester, shopkeeper, wid., aged 30, was 
licensed to marry Susannah Mayo, sp., 
aged 25, on 13 Feb., 1759 (Harl. Soc. 
xxxv. 324). 

John Meaisey, of St. Maurice, Winchester, 
gent., wid., aged 40, married Mary Ayres, 
wid., aged 35, at St. Lawrence, Winchester, 
20 Oct., 1765 (Parish Reg.—Harl. Soc. 
Xxxvi. 25). 

John Wilkes, of St. Lawrence, Winchester, 
printer, bach., aged 22, married Rebecca. 
Lover, sp., aged 21, at St. Lawrence, 
8 Dec., 1771 (Parish Reg.—Harl. Soc. 
xxxvi. 350). He owned Milland House, 
Sussex, near Liphook (Cary’s ‘ New Itinerary,’ 
third ed., p. 27), and died there in March, 
1810 (Gent. Mag., 1xxx. i. 394, where he is 
described as of Ave Maria Lane, London). 
Buried in the same vault as his wife Rebecca 
and his daughter Ann (M.I. at St. Lawrence, 
Winchester). See Brit. Mus. Cat. of Books ; 
and as to the frontispiece to his ‘ Hist. and 
Ant. of Winchester,’ vol. ii., see 9S. x. 30. 

Lockyer Davis. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ xiv. 169. 

James Robbins, of St. Lawrence, Win- 
chester, printer, bach., aged 25, was licensed 
to marry MaryjDowling, sp., aged 25, on 
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28 Jan., 1789 (Harl. Soc. xxxvi. 169). Their 
tomb stands near the south-west corner of 
the Cathedral yard. 

Charles Henry Wheeler, of Little St. 
Swithun, Winchester, gent., bach., was 
licensed to marry Eliza Gilmour, sp., on 
18 July, 1823 (Harl. Soc. xxxvi. 334). 

My identifications of Philpot, Prior, 
Greenville, and Meaisey must be regarded 
as only tentative. H. C. 


‘With Scrinpra To DELHI’ 
(10 S. v. 426, 518).—** Mlech ”’ has nothing 
to do with Moloch or Melech. It is a 
Sanskrit word applied more or less contemp- 
tuously to any non-Hindu, much as_ the 
Greeks used “ barbarian.’’ Kipling is far 
from being a safe guide to the pronunciation 
of Indian terms. Take the following lines 
from the same poem :— 

To left the roar of musketry rang like a falling 

00a— 

To right the sunshine rippled red from redder lance 
an vyade— 

Above the dark Upsaras flew, beneath us plashed 
the blood. 

Here Kipling evidently means us to say 

Upsara, but the name—which denotes a 

kind of Eastern Valkyrie—is really a dacty]l, 

Upsara. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


The Sanskrit word which Mr. Kipling 
writes as mlech, and which in Hindi is pro- 
nounced and written milichh, has no possible 
connexion with the Semitic Moloch. It 
means @ person who makes no distinction 
between clean and unclean food, and who 
is therefore, in the eyes of a Hindu, an out- 
cast and barbarian. There is a confusion 
in F. W.’s reply between the two Arabic 
words (which have been adopted in Persian 
and Urdu) malik and malik (more correctly 
malik). The former signifies a king, and 
the latter an owner or possessor. Mulk, a 
country or kingdom, and milk, property, 
are respectively the correlated ideas. All 
these words, including Moloch, come, of 
course, from the same Semitic root. I may 
add that during thirty-five years’ Indian 
service I never recollect being addressed as 
malik or malik, though I would not venture 
to say that such a mode of address is un- 
known. Huziir, majesty, and gharib-parwar, 
nourisher of the poor, are the usual terms 
employed by natives in addressing a Euro- 
pean superior. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“ MOTHER OF DEAD DoGs” (10 S. v. 509). 
—Carlyle’s ‘Mother of dead dogs” is, 
negatively, the Limbo of intellectual collapse. 


Positively it is the grand generating principle 
which produces, in endless diversity, the 
superficial gauds of commonplace and those 
inanities of speech and writing that have 
been immortalized as “ damnable iteration.’” 
The sons of this vast receptacle or prolific 
force energetically illustrate the contention 
of the Preacher that ‘the thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done ; 
and there is no new thing under the sun.’” 
Appropriately, therefore, the seer finds his 
recreation in the lanes and the fields, com- 
muning with the Eternal Silences and sole 
wandering by the shores of Old Convention. 
De Quincey, Jeffrey, and the rest, unable 
to command this independence of outlook 
and resolute trend of individual purpose, 
slip into the shallows, and presently swim 
with the surging and fulsome mass of futilities 
The figure is fully delineated in “‘ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,’ No. v., the Stump-Orator 
furnishing the commentator with a con- 
venient text. The thought of this artist, 
and of the cheerful agility with which he 
continues to play at see-saw through his 
vapid and ineffectual career, suggests “ the 
dog that was drowned last summer, and 
that floats up and down the Thames with 
ebb and flow ever since.” 
THoMAS BayYNE. 


When Carlyle had emitted a pungent 
phrase in speech, letter, or book, he seem- 
ingly was apt to repeat it with quotation 
marks. This is analogous to his habit of 
inventing imaginary authors, books, and 
periodicals to father passages upon. ‘“‘ The 
mother of dead dogs ” is the Thames of his 
day, either literally or as a symbol for modern 
life in ignoble conditions. Compare his 
use of ‘* Houndsditch.” His regard and 
affection for living dogs are well known, and 
are suggested by his angry allusions. Some 
of your readers can doubtless furnish a 
classical phrase for a noble river of which 
this is the converse. It escapes me, how- 
ever. Duncan. 


I saw Carlyle on more than one occasion 
‘‘ grieving by the shore of the mother of 
dead dogs.’”’ He was leaning over the 
Embankment, contemplating the river about 
opposite to where the ‘‘ King’s Head and 
Eight Bells,’ Chelsea, now stands. He had 
a slouch hat with a high crown, and a long 
clay pipe. The shades of evening were 
falling, and I shall never forget the utter 
solitude of his presence, without a soul 
about but myself. He had probably often 
observed the dead dogs floating down the 
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Thames, as I have occasionally, I might say 
frequently. J. Ho~tpeN MacMIcHAEL. 


Can any of your readers who are acquainted 
with Spanish literature inform me whether 
Alava has left any autobiography or remi- 


G. J. HoLYOAKE: CHARTISTS AND Spectra | niscences in which De Lancey may 


CONSTABLES (10 8. v. 126, 156, 191, 212, | mentioned ? 


274).—As @ further contribution on this 
interesting subject I may perhaps be per- 


B. R. Warp, Major, R.E. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Devon (10 8. v. 490).— 


mitted to add that shortly before his death | ,- 

(14 Jan., 1893) my friewd Mr. Frederick Pillum of course means dust, and Mrs. 
Ross presented me with his staff as a Hewitt, in her carefully written and —, 
special constable during the Chartists’ accurate little book “The Peasant Speec 

agitation in the Metropolis. Those who had of Devon,’ after giving an example of the use 
the good fortune to know Mr. Ross will of 
remember whi pulvorem, the acc. of pulvus, dust”; bu 

this derivation appears to me to be far- 


in his well-known calligraphy, on a slip-label fetched and improbable 


I have searched 


attached to the staff, is the following: i 
“ Special > pene ‘| through the reports of the Committee on 
pecial Constable's Staff, 10 April, 1848, Devonshire Provincialisms published in the 


Chartists’ Riots, 1848. 


rederick Ross. Transactions of the Devonshire Association 


The staff is made of very light wood—canary under the direction of that well-known philo- 


or deal, 


I should say—and is in length logist and antiquary Mr. F. T. Elworthy, 


exactly eighteen and a half inches; round Sp 

its thickest part, four and three-quarter F.S.A., and although the word is given and 

inches ; and in weight exactly nine ounces, |} Meanns explained, no attempt is made 
‘| to trace its derivation. 


I have previously written in these pages 
on special constables, and told of my twenty 
years’ connexion with this body, and of my 
collection of staves (some hundreds in number) 
from every part of the kingdom. Mr. E. 
Marston says (10 8. v. 156) that he was 
sworn in “at the mature age of twenty- 
three.” My son, at the age of eighteen 
years, was last October sworn in as @ special, 
thus making three generations of our name 
honorary constables for this city. Eighteen 
is, I think, the legal age for admittance. 
Mr. Marston says that his baton “ has long 
since disappeared.” I shall have pleasure 
in sending him the one I have, if only he 
will promise me that, for the sake of the 
distinguished Yorkshireman who gave it to 
me, he will treasure it. 

Cuas. F. ForsHaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Srr H. De Lancey (10 S. iv. 
409, 517; v. 72, 276).—The Lady Hamilton 
of Lady De Lancey’s narrative was the wife 
of General Sir H. D. Hamilton, who is him- 
self alluded to in the narrative. This infor- 
mation has been obtained in time for inclu- 
sion in the edition of the narrative now under 
preparation. 

Information on the following point is 
required. On the night of 15 June Sir William 
De Lancey was dining with General Alava, 
Spanish Ambassador to the Netherlands. 
Alava, who had commanded a Spanish line- 
of-battle ship at Trafalgar, served in the 
Peninsula under Wellington, and knew 


Bodley, I do not think there can be a doubt, 
must arise from the name of a long-estab- 
lished firm of Exeter iron-founders, which 
would appear, as is customary, on every 
kitchen range made by them, of which there 
must be a very large number up and down 
the country-side. Messrs. Bodley are under- 
stood to claim a common ancestry with Sir 
Thomas Bodley (who was an Exeter man), 
the founder of the Bodleian Library. 

Whilst pillum is familiar to me, I have 
never heard the word bodley used to denote 
akitchen range. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I1. 

Teignmouth. 


Bodley was a well-known maker of kitchen. 
ranges who flourished in Exeter early in the 
last century. His grandsons still carry on 
the business in the city. The use of their 
stoves was almost universal in Devon ; 
hence a fireplace, nine times out of ten, in- 
country places hereabouts is known as the 
bodley. 

Pillum is good West-Country lingo for 
dust. Mrs. Sarah Hewitt, in her ‘ Peasant 
Speech of Devon’ (1892), aptly illustrates 
the use of the word as follows :-— 

She. My dear, whot a vellum of pi//wm there is on 
tha Holserry rawd ! 

He. “A vellum of pi/lum!” Whot’s that, Mrs. 
Hosegiide ? 

She. Why, dawntee knaw “vellum” is volume, 
and ‘“ pillum” is mucks adrowed ? 

He. Oh, yes! but what is ‘‘mucks”? 

She. Oh, yii poor gladdie! Why, pillum a-wet, tii 
be sure. 

Perhaps it may be well to add_ that 


both the Duke and De Lancey intimately. 


“‘ Holserry rawd ” means Holsworthy Road, 
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and a “ gladdie ” isa fool, although the word 
“gladdy is the common name for the 
yellowhammer. As an example of the use 
of “gladdie”’ the same gifted authoress 
quotes :— 

“By Gor! missis, I knaw ‘e’s a fool—a rigler 
gladdie! Listenee tii’n ‘ow’e chitter’th tii hiszelf.” 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Pillum is the Devonian pronunciation of 
a Cornish Celtic word pilm which means 
* flying dust.” 

To * till” is commonly used in Devon- 
shire for ** to set ” a gin or snare. 

H. A. STRONG. 

University, Liverpool. 

Halliwell includes pilm in the ‘ Archaic 
Dictionary,’ the entry being ‘ Pilm, Dust, 
Devon. Grose has pillum. Hence pilmy, 
dusty.” THomMas BAYNE. 


A certain kind of kitchen range, which, 
according to the ‘E.D.D.,’ comprises an 
oven and a fountain on either side of the 
fireplace,” is called a bodley from George 
Bodley, who invented it. A “ fountain,” 
I presume, is what people outside Devon- 
shire usually call a boiler. Sr. SwirHry. 


Bodley, till, and pillum or pilm are all 
fully explained, with examples, in the 
* English Dialect Dictionary.’ 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 

[Mr. A. J. Davy is also thanked for a reply.] 


Direction Post v. Signpost (10 v. 
449, 496).—In the chapter of his * Colloquies 
on Society ’ which begins with a description 
of the writer’s walk to the Druidical Stones 
on the Penrith road, Southey uses the form 
directing post :— 

“* Even on such occasions as this it is desirable to 
propose to oneself some object for the satisfaction 
of accomplishing it, and to set out with the inten- 
tion of reaching some fixed point, though it should 
be apne better than a milestone or direction 
post. 

“Finger post,” for obvious reasons, is the 
common name used in Scotland for the 
guiding factor at cross-roads, while “ sign- 
post.” if known at all among us, must be 
comparatively rare. A ‘signboard’? and 
a “sign” we all know, but we associate the 
article with the wall by a tradesman’s door- 
way, and not with a post. A tradition, 
pointing to the academic career of the 
famous Dr. Chalmers at St. Andrews, con- 
veniently illustrates the popular use of ‘‘sign’”’ 
in this connexion. The legend is that a 


body of students, feeling one night happy 
and irresponsible, detached the signboard 


of an inn and carried it in triumph to the 
quarters of one of their number. Presently 
Boniface, who had tracked the depredators, 
arrived, and vehemently, at the carefully 
bolted door, demanded restitution of his 
property. Then from within came a voice, 
said to have been that of Chalmers, pro- 
nouncing in solemn tones the text, “ An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign,” &c. The story is probably an inven- 
tion, but such things have been done at 
St. Andrews, even since the days of Chalmers, 
and its appositeness may perhaps excuse its 
introduction here. THoMAS BAYNE. 


In ‘Musarum Delicie’ (reprint John 
Camden Hotten), vol. ii. p. 409 (7.e., in Wits 
Recreations,’ London, 1640), is ‘The Post 
of the Signe.’ It is a poem in praise of an 
alehouse, apparently ‘“ The Three Bears” 
or “The Dancing Bears.” The woodcut 
represents three bears and their keeper 
dancing. The keeper has a cup in one hand : 

Then to put you out 
Of fear or doubt, 
He came from St. Katherine-a. 
These dancing three, 
By the help of me, 
Who am the post of the Signe-a. 
(Second stanza.) 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


GorpoN: THE NAME IN Russia (10 8. v. 
469).—The following records of the name 
exist in Russia :— 

Edict (1658) of John Casimir, granting 
rights of citizen of Poland to Henry Gordon, 
Marquis of Huntly. 

Same granted in 1676 to Major George 
Gordon. 

In 1699 John Gordon was confirmed as 
heir of Henry Gordon and George Gordon, 
and as Marquis of Huntly. 

Col. Gordon was A.D.C. to Stanislas 
Augustus. 

Admiral Thomas Gordon was invited to 
Russia by Peter I. 

There were also in Russia Alexander, 
Andrew, Peter, and a Lieut. Gordon. 

All these are taken from consular records, 
and most conspicuous amongst these names 
is that of John Patrick Gordon, who married 
the daughter of Col. Bokhoven and died in 
Moscow in 1699. 

‘** Gordan ”’ is, of course, Gordon russified. 

RosBertT MICHELL. 

Colenic, Truro. 


May Licut AND YounG MEn’s LIGHT IN 
PRE-REFORMATION CHURCHES (10 8S. v. 429, 
494).—I have examined many of the wills 
proved at Canterbury of persons resident 
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in the various parishes in the diocese of 
Canterbury, for reference to the dedication 
of the churches, altars, lights, &c., in 
the churches ; and it would seem that the 
bachelors, young men, maidens, and 
the women, maintained a light in some 
of the parish churches. The year is that 
when the will was proved. 

At Biddenden was the light of St. Mary 
‘called ‘‘ Young Men’s Light” (1463); the 
light called “ Young Men’s Light” (1493 
and 1503); also ‘“‘the Young Wemyn’s 
Light ” (1518). 

At Frettenden, in 1519, George a Forde 
gave a bequest to the light of the young men 
and to the light of the maidens. 

At Whitstable were the light of Our Lady 
*“ that the men doth keep ” (1533) ; and Our 
Lady Light called ‘tthe Wymen’s Light ” 
(1514). 

At St. Mildred’s in Canterbury was the 
“Cross Light ”’ called the ‘ Bachelors’ ” 
{1503); also called the “Cross Light of 
Bachelors ”’ (1515). 

At Faversham, Henry Hatche in 1533 
desired to be buried before the Bachelors’ 
Light. ARTHUR HUSSEY. 


Gorpon House, KentisH Town (10 S. 
v. 490).—No doubt the Gordon House which 
stands at the corner of Gordon House Lane, 
Highgate Road, is the one referred to. Fora 
jong time it served as two residences, but 
the entrance gates were shared jointly. 
‘There is every indication that in former 
years it was a mansion by itself. In 1819 
Kentish Town parish probably extended as 
far north as this. As for the name, it may 
be conjectured that the original owner was 
& Scot. CLARKE. 


Eton SwisHInc (10 S. v. 489).—Though 
I cannot give the reference asked for, the 
following may be of some interest. 

In The English Illustrated Magazine of 
November, 1884, is an article entitled ‘A 
Visit to Eton,’ by Mr. Mowbray Morris 
Among the illustrations is ‘A Well-known 
Spot,’ by Mr. H. Railton. This gives the 
block and certain birches ; but there is no 
one in the room. 

It ought not to be forgotten that the 
block was stolen by an enterprising boy 
some twenty-five years ago. A former 
block had been stolen, and another (earlier) 
had been destroyed. 

I remember showing a friend of mine 
many years ago some of the sights of Eton. 
When we got to the head master’s room 
the old lady in charge said, as she pointed 


out to us the new block, “‘ Gentlemen used 
to cut bits off the old block and have them 
set in gold, and wear them on their watch- 
chains, but nobody seems to care about this 
one,” 7.e., the then new block. I had a 
pamphlet of which the title was—if I remem- 
ber rightly—‘ How I stole the Block.’ I 
regret that I gave it away. 

For other magazine articles about Eton 
and Etonians see— 

Macmillan’s, January, 1888. 

The English Illustrated, July, 1890. 

The Strand, November, 1895, and Febru- 
ary, 1901. 

The Pall Mall, August, 1900, and February, 
1901. 

In The London Chronicle of 4-6 August, 
1757, z.e. vol. ii. p. 125, col. 2, is the following: 

“When the Irish are bragging of their Claret, it 
puts me always in Mind of an Eton Scholar, who 
every quarter pays for his own Rods.” 
It is in a letter or article against the use of 
things imported from foreign countries. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘A Boy being swished at Eton’ is the 
frontispiece of a little work on corporal 
punishment entitled ‘A Century of School 
Punishments,’ which bears the date 1875 
but no  publisher’s name. It contains 
several other illustrations of the manner of 
administering corporal punishment in our 
public schools. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘The Rod—For and 
Against’ (Star Publishing Company, 1898), 
has several illustrations of Eton swishings 
of a more or less realistic character; and a 
copy of ‘ The Rodiad ’ I once picked up at a 
second-hand bookshop in Farringdon Road 
has as frontispiece ‘An Eton Swishing 
sketched by an Eyewitness.’ 

I remember the article in a London 
magazine WINCHESTER inquires about, and 
cut it out at the time, but unfortunately 
omitted to preserve the name of the magazine. 


Was it Harmsworth’s ? 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


In Fores’s Sporting Notes and Sketches, 
vol. xxi. (1904) p. 246, is an article entitled 
‘ Eton in the Sixties.’ Facing p. 247 appears 
an illustration, ‘In the Bill,’ to which W1n- 
CHESTER is referred. R. L. Moreton. 


Ropert Harvey, Eart or Oxrorp (10 
S. iv. 206, 317; v. 390, 471).—The following 
extract from Carlyle’s ‘ Letters and Speeches 
of Cromwell,’ dated 2 Sept., 1648, may throw 
a little light on the parentage of Abigail Hill. 
Mention is made in it of “‘ my Lord and Lady 
Mulgrave and Will Hill,” and it is addressed 
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“For the Right Honourable the Lord 
Wharton ” (Letter Ixviii.) :— 

“Will Hill’ is perhaps William Hill, a Puritan 
merchant in London, ruined out of ‘a large estate’ 
by lending for the public service ; who this summer, 
and still in this very month, is dunning the Lords 
and Commons, the Lords with rather more effect, 
to try if they cannot give him some kind of 
payment, or shadow of an attempt at payment 
—he having long lain in jail for want of his money. 
A zealous, religious, and now destitute and insolvent 
man; known to Oliver ;—and_ suggests himself 
along with the Mulgraves by the contrast of 
* Friends high and low.’ Poor Hill did after intinite 
struggling get some kind of snacks at the Bishops’ 
hands by and by (‘Commons’ Journals,’ vi. 29, 243).” 

JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 


Jounx, Lorp Trevor (10 8S. v. 508).— 
The bust at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which TIr. PrcKForRD mentions, is said in 
Le Keux’s ‘ Memorials of Cambridge,’ i. 61, 
to be that of ‘‘ Thomas, Lord Trevor ” ; 
and I suppose that Le Keux thereby meant 
Thomas, the second Lord Trevor of Bromham, 
who was of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
M.A. 1712. See ‘ Graduati Cantab.’ (1823). 
His younger brother John, the third Lord, is 
not mentioned in the ‘Graduati’; and) 
their father Thomas, the first Lord, who was | 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 1701-14, 
was of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
matriculated in 1673. See Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’ The third Lord, as ‘** John Trevor, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple” (where he was 
admitted in 1712: see ‘Calendar of I.T. 
Records,’ iii. 429), married Elizabeth Steele 
on 31 May, 1731, at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(Harl. Soc., Registers, xxvi. 99). 


WaTCHES AND CLOCKS wITH WorpDs 
INSTEAD OF FicurREs (108. v. 349, 413, 476). 
—There is a clock in Southampton Street, 
Strand, on whose face the letters of “ George 
Newnes” do duty as the figures (George 
Newnes, Limited, publishers). 

If my memory serves me rightly, the office 
of The Morning Post, when it was at the 
junction of Wellington Street and the 
Strand, had a clock outside with the figures 
represented by Morning Post’ plus (per- 
haps) an asterisk. The present temporar 
office of the newspaper has no such clock 
outside. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts (10 8S. v. 
369, 410).—“ Tos ”’ was, I think, loose wool, 
that either had been or required to be 
“toused (i.e. pulled, teased). Tozy ” 
means woolly, curly. I have heard it as 
the name of a poodle. Idonot know whether 
there may be any etymological connexion 


between the words “tos” and “ towe,” 


but in the ‘Morebath Churchwardens” 
Accounts’ (Appendix to Devon Notes and 
Queries, July, 1903, pp. 74, 76) I see **iiij lb. 
of lame towe and vell wolle,”’ also “a lame 
tow.” 

Coins whose edges had been fraudently 
clipped were, of course, thereby reduced 
in value. The Pilton Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts have in 1508 “Item: for a lowans. 
of badde grotes eryppe, iijs. ijd.,” the 
editorial gloss being “clipped coin” (see 
Som. Ree. Soc. vol. iv. p. 55). In South 
Tawton Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1561, 
I find an entry which seems to read: “ Item 
I ask alowans of xijs. [s. or d. ?] in batyng 
the forthynges off ij pens ferthynge cooyng, 
which is the some of xviijd. [d. or s. 2]. An 
explanation of this somewhat puzzling 
exercise in arithmetic would be welcome. 

EtHet LeGA-WEEKES. 


Would not ‘an Abbott,” under 1642/3, 
represent a certain tithe or fee paid on this 
land to a neighbouring abbey before the 
Dissolution, and subsequently to the Crown? 
“Say ” (1652/3) was a thin sort of stuff ; 
“buccoram,” buckram; caddas,’”’ a sort 
of braid or trimming. Thus the seats were 
covered first with the buckram, fastened 
on with tacks; then with the green say and 


eaddas, studded with brass nails. 
M. E. N. 


“Staile”’ is still used for handle. At 
Haworth, Yorks, in the seventies, the boys. 
of the National school were accustomed to: 
taunt those of the Wesleyan school by 
shouting these lines :— 

Methody Methody, mule-rort, lang-brush stail ; 
Five Kerns in a cake, and t’ warst mak’ o’ male. 
A “ mule-rort would be a bray: “ kern” 
is for currant; ‘‘ mak ”’ means kind. 

JoHN H. WHITHAM. 


CATEATON STREET (10 S. v. 429, 475, 497, 
513).—The name appears in Manchester 
street records for the first time in 1668, and 
has continued down to the present year. 
No satisfactory explanation of the meaning 
of Cateaton has yet been contributed by 
local antiquaries, but many curious guesses 
have been made, ranging from the A.-S. catt, 
to the Greek kata (down, under). Cateaton 
Street, Manchester, was certainly in olden 
times a hollow way or moat-like thorough- 
fare, with a roadway frequently under water 
from the drainage of the high banks on either 
side. Was this the character of the London 
Cateaton Street? It is just possible, as 
Mr. Roeder has pointed out, that the name 
was brought to Manchester by Sir Edward 
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Mosley (died 1665), who had property in this 
particular corner of our old town. As M.P. 
for a Cornish constituency Sir Edward had 
spent much of his time in London. In later 
times it is certain that many London street- 
names were boldly transferred to the northern 
city, as witness our Manchester Piccadilly, 
Pall Mall, Chancery Lane, Bond Street, 
Cheapside, &c. There is also a Cateaton 
Street in Bury, Lancashire. G. H. R. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


DANIEL TUVILL oR TuTEvit (10S. v. 461, 
517).—As the sender of the query at 9 S. 
vii. 309 concerning this little-known author, 
I desire to thank A. 8S. for his interesting 
note. I may perhaps be allowed to supple- 
ment it by quoting from the 1629 edition 
of ‘Vade Mecum’ the preliminary address 
“To the Christian Reader :— 

“Not to derogate in any thing, from the worth 
of the Author, know that this Manual of Essayes 
was first composed by Mr. D. T. (a man whose 
pious endeauors in his Pastorall charge hitherto, 
and his both zeale and courage for the poore 
afiicted members of Iesus Christ, hath of late* 
been sutticiently demonstrated.) It was then Dedi- 
eated to a bright shining Light of this Church 
Militant here on earth, but since translated, and 
now more transparent in that Tryumphant one 
aboue. It hath layne a long time at the Pits 
brimme of Obliuion, and the reuolution of some 
more yeares (it is to bee doubted) would haue cast 
it in, and couered it quite ouer, had there not 
beene preuention. 

“It is now redeemed thence for thy sake, re- 

winted for thy benefit: It is Diuine and Morall, 

oth Instruction and Direction, make it boa Vade 
Mecum. I will assume it to be worth thy labour. 
As for such passages where with it appeareth 
enlarged, they are but so many Flowers, gathered 
out of more copious Gardens, they are none of 
mine: J'a/i non dignus honore, I am not worthy of 
them, and haue therefore quoted my Authors in 
the Margent, beeing such (as I hope) will not seeme 
to be any disparagement to the former Worke : 
Not to hold thee any longer in that, to which all 
this but introduceth, if the Booke please, goe but to 
Guild-Hall Gate, and there thou shalt finde it 
ready bound to thy hand: The price is not great, 
the Stationer may haue thy Money, but thou shalt 
haue the profit, And I in the meane time, shal rest 
still as euer, Thine, ANONYM. MUSOPHIL.” 


I may add that copies of D. T.’s works 
were in the library of the late G. W. Napier, 
a well-known collector and contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’ and were sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
-on 22 March, 1886. Cc. D 


Louis PHILIPPE’s LANDING IN ENGLAND 
(10 8. v. 349, 391, 473).—It may be well to 
mention that it was said at the time, I 
believe on good authority, that the ex-king 
-assumed the name of Smith in imitation 


* “ Before Rochel.” 


of that of William Smith, F.R.S., 
the eminent geologist. I think there is 
some evidence for this in the memoir of 
Smith by John Phillips, F.R.S., which was 
issued in 1844. I cannot, however, speak 
on this point with absolute certainty, as 
nearly half a century must have passed 
since I read the book. K. P. BE. 


A few days ago I saw a print (by E. 
Haumont, of Havre) of the steamer Express, 
1850. The inscription at the foot of this 
print may interest readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“Steamer gui a transporté le Roi Louis Philippe 
et la Reine Marie Amélie du port du Havre & New- 
haven, le 2 mars, 1848, pendant la Révolution 
Frangaise. 


0 
Southampton 
F. W. Paul, R.N., Commander. 
The steamer which conveyed King Louis Philippe 
and Queen Marie Amélie from the Port of Havre 
to Newhaven on the 2nd of March, 1848, during the 
French Revolution.” 


“ PIGHTLE”’: “ PIKLE” (10S. v. 26, 93, 
134, 174, 317, 376, 470).—Painted on a 
tablet in Eversley Church is a catalogue of 
the gifts to the parish: and among others 
is the following :— 

““Mr Nicholas Parvis gave six shillings and eight 
pence per ann. to y® Poor for ever Payable out of 
one Piddle of ground & one piece of other ground 
called Kitscroft now in William Barnes to be dis- 
tributed upon Good Friday every yeare.” 

Belonging to me in Yateley is a piece of 
land of three roods known as the Workhouse 
Piddle. This is the local pronunciation of 
Pightle. JoHN P. STILWELL. 

Hiltield, Yateley, Hants. 


Pightle is not a rare word. I have before 
me a deed dated 1864 in which a field at 
Basingstoke is described as Joyce’s Pightle. 
I think Mr. Birrell calls his house at Shering- 
ham The Pightle. J. J. F. 


RoBerT WINGFIELD’s DESCENDANTS (10 
S. v. 488).—At p. 4 of ‘Muniments of the 
Family of Wingfield,’ by Viscount Powers- 
court, it is stated that Robert, son of Sir 
Robert Wingfield, and grandson of Sir 
Anthony Wingfield of Letheringham, died 
without issue. 

G. H. Jounston, Lieut.-Col. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 
S. v. 489).—The passage beginning ‘‘ Thee 
with the welcome Snowdrop I compare ” is 
from a sonnet of Wordsworth’s, written in 
1827, and entitled ‘ To —— in her Seven- 
teenth Year.’ Under the title is the legend, 
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‘‘Lady Fitzgerald, as described to me by 
Lady Beaumont.” The lyric is one of the 
‘**miscelleaneous sonnets” included by the 
poet in that division of his work to which 
he gave the title “ Poems of the Imagination ’ 
and it occurs on p. 657 of the single-volume 
edition of the ‘Complete Poetical Works,’ 
published in 1888 by Messrs. Macmillan 
with an introduction by Mr. John Morley. 
THoMAS BAYNE. 


“This main miracle....on the world” 
are the closing words of Tennyson’s ‘ De 
Profundis ’ (Macmillan’s 1894 edition, p. 532). 


‘Sussex DrRINKING-SonG’ (108. v. 508).— 
The ‘Bridge,’ in the song to which 
H. K. St. J. S. refers in his very flattering 
query, is Houghton Bridge, over the Arun : 
a bridge remarkable in Sussex landscape 
because it stands at the entry of Arun Gap, 
one of the finest and most secluded of English 
valleys. This bridge is of interest in history : 
it stands on the site of what is probably a 
prehistoric crossing of the Arun, and it is 
also the bridge by which Charles II. escaped 
after Worcester to Shoreham, where he 
embarked. 

The inn there, on the left or eastern bank, 
kept by Mr. Duke, will bear out my verse. 

H. 


PipGiIn oR PIGEON ENGLIsH (10 8. v. 46, 
90, 116, 174, 454).—I have frequently heard 
a near relative of mine, who arrived at 
Hongkong in 1851, and finally quitted the 
colony for England in 1853, refer to the 
embarrassments that at that date arose 
from the use of pidgin English in European 
households. She always spoke of the jargon 
itself.as pidgin English, and never as Canton 
English. The best authorities as to the 
actual adoption of the name in print to 
whom I can refer Dr. Murray are the 
editors of the following papers: North 
China Herald, China Mail, London and 
China Telegraph, and London and China 
Express. N. W. 

Philadelphia. 


Mepicat Coroner (10 S. v. 489; vi. 
13). — Would not the occasion of the 
coroner’s office being first confined to the 
medical profession date from a decision in 
the negative (Reg. v. Herford 6 Jur. N.S. 750 ; 
29 L. J., Q. B. 249) as to whether coroners 
had authority to inquire of arsons, and to 
hold inquests in case of fire? This is now 


provided against, says Mr. Rudolph Wels- 


heimer, in sec. 44 of the present Act, which 
limits the authority of coroners to inquisi- 


tions of death. See ‘The Coroners’ Act,” 
by Sir John Jervis, 1888, fifth ed., p. 4. 
J. HoLtpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


NortH Sea Bussie (10 v. 509).—If 
PoLiTIcIAN is interested in Bubbles generally, 
he should consult the ‘ Historical Register,” 
1720, pp. 289-96. He will find there a list 
of 18 projects, the petitions for which were 
dismissed on 12 July, 1720, by the Lords: 
Justices in Council; also a list of about 85 
Bubbles already ‘‘ set up and carry’d on,” 
including the well-known one “* For carrying 
on an undertaking of great Advantage, but 
no body to know what it is.” 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


COMPANIES OF INVALIDS : THEIR RECORDS. 
(10 S. v. 489).—Mr. MacLean should try 
the War Office, though my experience tells 
me that he must not be sanguine of finding 
papers of disbanded corps. Why not. 
inquire, too, of the Assistant Secretary, 
Chelsea Hospital, where are retained the 
only Invalid Companies ? 

Harotp MAtLetT, Col. 


G. Rossetrti’s ‘TRE RAGIONAMENTI’ (10 
8. v. 428, 477).—I am obliged to J. F. R. 
and Mr. W. M. Rossertt for their kind 
replies to my query, especially to the former 
for sending me to my copy of the Cornell 
catalogue. I detect a slight error in this. 
admirable production: ‘pp. vili+100”’ 
should be pp. viii+102. I share the hope of 
Mr. Rossetti that some day the two remain- 
ing ‘ Ragionamenti.’ will be given to the 
world. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


AMERICANS IN ENGLISH RecorpDs (10 S.. 
v. 163, 432, 476, 497).—I have a copy of 
‘Lieut.-Colonel John Lilburn Tryed and 
Cast; or, his Case and Craft Discovered,’ 
1653, 4to, which contains in a contemporary 
hand the signature of John Custis. I have 
no means of proving who this person was, 
but think he was in all probability a Lin- 
colnshire man. Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


GOETHE: “BELLS, BUGS, AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY ” (10 S. v. 270, 416, 492).—It is 
more likely that the blank in Goethe’s. 
epigram should be filled with the word 
‘* Pfaffen,’’ a contemptuous expression for a. 
priest, like the English ‘“ shaveling’”’ and 
**massmonger.’””? Those who invented the 
vilest libels against Luther would certainly 
distort any expression of Goethe’s. 

M. N. G. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Proverbs, Epigrams, and Miscellanies of John 
ited by S. Farmer. (Early 

‘nglish Drama Society. : 
Writings of Ulpian Fulwell, (Same 

Editor and Publishers.) 
Unprr the careful supervision of Mr. John 8. 
Farmer two important additions have been made 
to the well-conceived and admirably executed 
series of ‘* Karly English Dramatists.” Among the 
literary figures of the sixteenth century John 
Heywood stands prominent, and to him is accorded 
the place of honour in the collection. A previous 
volume was occupied with his dramatic writings, 
while the present gives those miscellaneous works 
by which he is perhaps most familiar. Heywood’s 
josition in regard to the drama is best exemplified 
in his interludes, which constitute the nearest 
approach to comedy that the early stage presents. 
A sort of quasi-dramatic shape is assigned ‘A 
Dialogue,’ with which the present volume begins. 
A veritable mine of old proverbs (introduced mostly 
in rime) is found in this portion. Its value in this 
respect is known, and it furnishes the basis of 
every book on proverbial lore. A singularly early 
(but not the earliest recorded) use of ‘liger de 
maine ” (legerdemain) is encountered in No. 68 of 
the first ‘Hundred of Epigrams’ (p. 143). Many 
of the epigrams are humorous, while some have an 
underlying vein of pathos. A special feature in 


this, as in preceding volumes, is the ‘ Notebook, 
Word-List, and Index,’ which, in addition to its 


other merits, serves as a po It occupies 
between one and two hundred pages. 

Ulpian Fulwell will be strange to most, students 
of the drama. His name stands opposite | Like 
will to Like, quod the Devil to the Colier, a 
realistic drama illustrating the doctrine inculcated 
in the first half of the title :— 

Your Collier of Croydon hath sold his coals 
And made his market to-day, 
And now he danceth with the Devil, 
For like will like alway. 
Fulwell, concerning whom little is known, was, to 
judge by the dialect employed, a Somersetshire 
man, and was rector of Naunton, in Gloucester- 
shire. He was also, says Mr. Farmer, author of 
the ‘First Parte of the right liberal science: 
Entituled Ars adulandi,’ which ran into three 
editions between 1576 and_1580. Nichol Newfangle 
is in this the name of the Vice. ' 

Subscribers to this precious collection are to be 
congratulated upon the rapid progress that is being 
made with it. 


» Place-Names of Bedfordshire. By the Rev. 

Litt.D. (Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) ; 

Ir some benevolent autocrat in days gone by had | 
decreed that no man should presume to produce a 
hook on place-names until he had first proved his 
fitness for the work by a special study of general 
etymology, we should have been spared many 
worthless treatises which darken counsel with 
words without knowledge. We should have been 


saved from such _ fictitious forms as Leighton 
Beaudesert, which imposed on the lettered public i 


for generations, while the country folk, knowing 
better, and ignoring the ingenious bookman, went 
calmly on saying Leighton p_ssoaetnc4 as their fathers. 
did before them. We are grateful, therefore, when 
one so splendidly eanloned for the undertaking as 
Prof. Skeat turns his attention to this department 
of Philology. Having already performed the same 
service for Cambridgeshire, Wastinalenshine, and 
Hertfordshire, he now brings his search-light to 
bear on the dark places of Bedfordshire topography 
with illuminating results. He judiciously discusses 
the place-names under the headin of the suffixes, 
-borough, -cote, -ford, &e., which will enable the 
investigator of names in other counties con- 
veniently to compare and match them with those: 
here given, while a general index enables him to: 
turn to the nominant prefix. 

As some specimens of Prof. Skeat’s conclusions. 
we may note that Bedford was originally “ the ford 
of Beda”; Stagsden, “the dene or valley of one 
Stache” or Eustache; Pertonhall, ‘the heale or: 
nook of Pearta”; while Souldrop (a word which 
any minor poet might welcome into his passionate 
vocabulary) is merely “ dirty village,” sz/-thorp 
Bunyan’s Elstow must in Saxon times have meant 
‘** Hlfnoth’s stow,” just as Elstree is known to have: 
heen ‘‘ Eadwulf’s tree.” In discussing Melechbourne 
Prof. Skeat thinks that me/ch as a dialect word is 
only applied to fruit or eatables (p. 6). Surely this 
is to restrict the meaning of the word unduly. It 
is most commonly applied to weather that is soft 
and mild. In Yorkshire and other northern counties 
a melch day is one that is damp and warm. 


A Manual of Costume as illustrated by Monu- 
mental Brasses. By Herbert Druitt. (De La 
More Press.) 

Tuts is an excellent work of reference which no. 

one who takes an interest in monumental brasses 

or the history of English costume should fail to- 
possess. It contains a large number of_ repro- 
ductions of rubbings and photographs, but we: 
regret to say that many of them are not so clear as 
they might be. For the sake of accommodating their: 
size to that of an octavo volume, the more minute 
detail of the figures is not seldom rendered obscure.. 

When the reproduction is on a scale so much 

smaller than the originals, we do not see how it 

could have been otherwise. 

The arrangement of the text is wise. 
based it on chronology alone would have n a 
serious mistake, Mr. Druitt has classified the 
objects he deals with under Ecclesiastical, Aca- 
demical, Military, Civilian, and Female, and has 
wisely thought it not becoming to dwell on the 
beauty or ugliness of long-disused modes of dress. 
This is doubtless the right course to follow in a 
scientific manual, but we cannot help remarking 
how much more attractive the earlier examples 
are than those of a later time. Degradation began 
to take place towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and went on steadily until memorial 
brasses ceased to be used. Let any one who requires 
»roof of this compare the brass of Dame Margaret 

‘obham, 1395, with that of Alice, Lady Norton, 
1580, or of Johanna, Lady Brooke, 1618. These, 
we need hardly say, are by no means the most 
striking contrasts that could be produced. 

Had the Introduction been published separately, it 
would have formed by itself a most interesting essay. 
It abounds with noteworthy facts, many of which 
have not fallen under the attention of the ordinary 
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reader. The author, for example, tells some pitiable 
stories of wanton destruction occurring in times 
which it is still the fashion to me gre as civilized. 
For example, in the last year of the eighteenth 
century the chancel of Ingham, in Norfolk, was 
cleared of all the memorials of the | family 
which were sold for what they would fetch as old 
metal. A little more than twenty years antecedent 
to this a similar atrocity was perpetrated at Sheepy 
Magna, in Leicestershire. 

Mr. Druitt gives an excellent hg eg of the 
brass of Andrew of Evyngar and Ellyn his wife, 
which exists in the church of All Hallows Barking ; 
its date is about 1536. It is a beautiful work of 
art, wherein Gothic and Renaissance ideas are most 
curiously blended. It is, moreover, noteworthy as 
being, so far as we are aware, the only surviving 
monumental brass in England on which is repre- 
sented the dead Christ on His mother’s lap. Such 
brasses must once have been not uncommon. We 
know that one formerly existed in Hereford Cathe- 
dral as part of a memorial to Bishop Mayo or 
Mayew, who died in 1516. Wills, inventories, and 
churchwardens’ accounts testify that this subject 
was frequently represented by sculpture in churches 
and chantries in 5 si before the Reformation. 


List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monuments in 
Madras. By Julian James Cotton, C.S. (Madras.) 
‘Tus valuable and pathetic volume contains all 
epitaphs of adults earlier than 1800 buried in the 
Madras Presidency, and such entries of later date as 
possess historical or local interest. It is, with 
the ‘List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monuments 
in Bengal,’ edited a decade ago by Mr. C. R. Wilson, 
to which it is a companion volume, the most im- 
portant effort yet made to preserve the crumbling 
memorials of Europeans who died in India, and is 
due to a systematic recension of inscriptions from 
European graveyards throughout India, which has 
been made at the instance of the Secretary of State, 
and so carries with it official authority. It is impos- 
sible to attempt to do justice toa work that, besides 
its poignant interest for individuals, supplies much 
matter indispensable for the historian: ‘*Con- 
sidered to-day as the only witness that there ever 
was a Danish East India Company, Tranquebar has 
become even more of a city of the dead than Seram- 
pore, in Bengal, and is famous solely for its mis- 
sionaries. No less than seventeen of these Halle 
magisters lie buried in its graveyards, and pious 
hands annually repaint the letters on their tombs.” 
No inconsiderable contributions are made to South 
Indian notabilities by the Huguenots. Of these 
the Carnacs became such a power in the land that 
the origin of the name Carnatic was popularly 
pec them. Very — is it to see the early 
age at which the deaths appear, especially of the 
military. Valuable notes are added to numerous 
names. Many of the monuments are erected to 
otticers by their comrades. Conspicuous among the 
monuments in St. George’s Cathedral is that with 
its Latin inscription to Bishop Heber. We despair 
of conveying an adequate idea of the contents of 
this volume, many of which speak for themselves. 


Trelawny’s Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley 
and Byron. With Introduction by Edward 


Dowden. (Frowde.) 
SHELLEY worshippers will welcome the appearance, 
in so attractive a form, of Trelawny’s ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ with the original illustrations. To the 


merits of this book, in its way a classic, Prof. 
Dowden bears an eloquent tribute in his intro- 
duction. As he justly says, the book gives us 
‘three living and breathing figures: one as 
Trelawny conceived him, not without certain 
innocent and attaching human infirmities, yet admir- 
able and lovable in noble and beautiful manhood ; 
the second, of the breed of the Titans, but a Titan 
deformed in mind as well as in body; the third, 
Trelawny himself, the adventurer of romance, 
generous, courageous, self-willed, with a touch of 
devil-may-care-recklessness and pride.” The man 
who plucked from the flames the heart of Shelley, 
and who uncovered the dead feet of Byron, has a 
message to the world, and this book is more 
interesting even than his ‘ Adventures of a Younger 
Son,’ which has been favourably compared with the 
work of Robert Louis Stevenson. Nowhere do we 
come so Close to the real Shelley as in the charming 
volume now reprinted. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the oan contributors are requested to 
mut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
wad the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

Duranp (‘ Billycock hat ”).—The derivation 
of this name from ‘ Billy Coke”— Mr. William 
Coke—was put forward at 6 S. ii. 355. See, how- 
ever, 6S. ii. 224; the ‘N.E.D.,’ which favours the 
derivation from bu//y-cocked ; and vol. i. of Farmer's 
‘Slang and its Analogues.’ 

W. Mercer (‘‘ Aprés moi le déluge”).—There is 
a full discussion of this saying in the third edition 
(1904) of King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations.’ 

InquirER, Dunedin, New Zealand.—We cannot 
trace the Ambidextral Association in the ‘Post 
Office Directory’ or in ‘ The Year-Book of Scientific 
and Learned Societies.’ 

M. B. (‘‘ Avalon”).—See the articles at 8 S. vii. 
211 and the books there mentioned. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to **The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ar 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


FONTENOY. THE RELIGION OF NATURE. 

STUDIES OF ENGLISH MYSTICS. 

LETTERS AND PAPERS RELATING TO THE FIRST DUTCH WAR. 

CLEMENCY SHAFTO. THE QUEEN’S TRAGEDY. LATTER-DAY SWEETHEARTS. 
CZESAR’S WIFE. TOLL MARSH. THE PRICE OF SILENCE. FACE TO FACE AND 
DOLOROSA. MISS WHITE OF MAYFAIR. THE HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 
BENJAMINE. 

FRENCH HISTORY. SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. EMPIRES AND EMPERORS OF RUSSIA, 
CHINA, KOREA, AND JAPAN. THE BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN. LE 
RADICALISME PHILOSOPHIQUE. ‘‘MONTEZUMA” EDITION OF PRESCOTT. THE 
OXFORD DEGREE CEREMONY. REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS. 

AUSTRALIAN RELIGION. WHERE WAS THE ‘ORMULUM’ WRITTEN? MORE FACTS 
ABOUT BUCHANAN. ‘THE OPEN ROAD’ AND ‘TRAVELLER’S JOY.’ THE 
MARRIAGE MYTH OF MAZARIN. 


LAST WEEK’S:ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 


A NEW STUDY OF MEREDITH. THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

AN EARLY HISTORY OF JAPAN. WARWICK SCHOOL. 

NEW NOVELS :—Of Mistress Eve ; Law, not Justice ; The Bridal of Anstace ; A Tangled I 

YEAR BOOKS AND CALENDARS. SHORT STORIES. 

‘OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Af hanistan ; The Writing on the Wall; Heroes of Exile; A Queen of 
Queens ; The —— of Numa ; Russian Folk-Stories ; A French View of the English i in War. 

LIST OF NEW BOOK 

NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE ; ‘THE | OPEN ROAD’; “TO QUAIL”; M. ALBERT SOREL; 
SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Books ; Soeieties Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—French Art from Watteau to Prud’hon ; Die Urkunden iiber Rembrandt; Scenes in 
West Somerset ; Photographing at the British Museum ; The Currie and other Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Handel Festiv. al; Eugene Onéghin ; Vocal and Instrumental Music; Gossip ; Performe 

Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZAUM will contain Reviews of 


SIRTHARRY JOHNSTON’S LIBERIA. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S MEDLZVAL LONDON, VOL. I. 
SOMERSET HOUSE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


The ATHEN_EUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, And of all Newsagents, 
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THE EVIL EYE: UNKNOWN MEXICO: 


An Account of this Ancient and A Record of Five Years’ Exploration among the Tribes 
| of the Western Sierra Madre ; in the Sierra Caliente 


Widespread Superstition. " 
of Tepic and Jelisco ; and among the Tarascos 
By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY, of Michoacan. 


Author of 
“The Horns of Honour,’ ‘ Word Book of West Somerset,’ &c. By CARL LUMHOLTZ, 
8vo, cloth. 1895 (pub, 258.) 128. 6d. Author of ‘Among Cannibals in Queensland,’ &c. 


aati With Portrait, Maps, 15 Coloured Plates, and numerous 
THE NATIVES OF SARAWAK AND Photo and other Illustrations. 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. By H. LING ROTH, 2 Vols. royal Svo, cloth. 1903 (pub. 21. 10s. net) 17s, 6d. 
with Preface by ANDREW LANG, Map and over 550 


Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 1896 
(pub, 2/. 10s.) £1 5s. 


EGYPT._THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. STUDIES IN ANCIENT 
The Chapters of Coming Forth by pe by E. A. | H ISTORY. 


WALLIS BUDGE. Reproductions in Full Colours by 
Griggs of the Judgment Scene, the Elysian Fields, &c., 


also 18 plates, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 1898 
2104) 10. By J. F. McLENNAN. 
I. e Egyptian Text according to the Theban 

Recension in hieroglyphic type, edited from numerous © Second Series Ons an Inquiry into the Origir 
papyti. of Exogamy. 
aot. II. Vocabulary in hieroglyphic, containing 35,000 8vo, cloth. 1896 (pub. 21s.) 6s. 
references. 
Includes chapters on Kinship, Totemism, and Marriage, 


Vol. III. Complete English Translation (as literal as ip, 5) r 
possible), with Introductory Chapters upon the History. remarks on Female Infanticide; Nair and Thibetan 
Object, and Contents of the Book, with Coloured and other — Polyandry ; Examples of Fabricated Genealogies from the 
Plates illustrating the Paleography of the various Recen- Vedic Literature, &c. ; References to the Mincopies of the 
sions of the BOOK OF THE DEAD from B.C. 3500 to Andaman Islands ; Chapters on Customs of the Australians 
A.D. 200, and Polynesians (Hervey, Fijian, Samoan, Tongan, and 

Or the Translation, Vol. III, separately 12s. 6d. New Zealand groups); West Equatorial, and South Africa 

(Kaftirs, Zulus, Bushmen, and Hottentots); North and 


E AGLEH AWK AND CROW :a Study of Central America, Mexico, Peru, and Guiana. 


the Australian Aborigines. Including an Inquiry into 
their Origin, and a Survey of Australian Languages. 


By JOHN MATHEW, M.A. B.D. Illustrated with T H E M YST ] Cc R os E 


Map and 5 Plates of Aboriginal Groups and Rock- 
Pictures, 8vo, cloth. 1895 (pub, 188. net) 7s. 6d. , 
| A Study of Primitive Marriage. 


THE SACRED TREE; or, the Tree in i eee 
Religion and Myth. By J. H. PHILPOT. With 28 By ERNEST CRAWLEY, M.A. 
Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 1897 (pub. 8s. 6d. net) 3s. 

On the earliest records of Tree-Worship in Chaldea, 

Western Asia, Egypt, India, its incorporation in Buddhism, 

with Chapters on the God and the Tree; Wood-Demons 


ife, and as Oracle; the Universe Tree; Paradise, Ma 

Celebrations; The Christmas Tree, its Introduction in AUSTRAL ENGLISH. 
England; The Glastonbury Thorn, and the blending of 

Pagan and Medieval Ideas. A Dictionary of Australasian Words, 
THE BUDDHIST PRAYING-WHEEL: Phrases, and Usages. 


1 vol. Svo (pp. 512), cloth. 1902 (pub. 12s. net) 6s, 6d. 


Wheel of Fortune, the Wheel as an Amulet, &c. 


Symbolism of Circular Movements in Custom and , 
Ritual. By Wm. SIMPSON. 48 Illustrations, 8vo, By Profs EDWARD MORRIS. 
om. me} 4s. With those Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words which 
The Wheel among the Lamas; in Indian Buddhism ; in have become Incorporated in the Language, and the 
the Brahmanic System ; its Solar Origin; the Swastika ; Commoner Scientific Words that have had their Origin 
in the Zoroastrian System ; in Japan, Egypt ; Mohammedan, in Australasia. 
Jewish, Greek, Christian, Celt, Gaul, and Teuton; the 
550 pp. Svo, cloth, red edges. 1898 (pub. 16s.) 6s.. 
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